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WRAP YOUR OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS PACKAGES EARLY! 


.... Or better yet, let us wrap them for you! 


Eight weeks before Christmas, and it’s certainly not too 
early right now to send off your overseas Christmas gifts. 


Nor is it too late for you to turn the whole job over to us 


And as a Christmas gift, World Report will remind your 
friends of your thoughtfulness all through the year. For it’s 
not the usual Christmas package which says ‘I’m thinking 
of you’’—but just in December. World Report will arrive 


52 times during 1948 to renew the Christmas spirit each 
week in the year. 


—shopping, wrapping, mailing . . . even an appropriate 
Christmas card signed with your name . . . we're in a 


position to take care of them all for you. 


And the gift? A perfect one: a year’s subscription to 


World Report's special Christmas Gift Rates for subscrip- 
World Report. 


tions to domestic addresses are $4 for the first subscrip- 
tion, and $3 for each additional subscription entered at 
For World Report gets a warm welcome wherever it goes the same time. These same rates apply to U. S. possessions 
and Central and South America. Gift rates to Canada and 
other overseas addresses are $5 for the first subscription, 
and $4 each for additional ones. So do a big part of 
your Christmas shopping today—from your easy chair. 
This year, give World Report. 


abroad because it is the American weekly of world af- 
fairs. It reports and interprets the important events of the 
whole world, and gives readers overseas a rare chance 
to view the titanic changes which are swirling all around 


them through the clear lens of unbiased reporting. 





1245 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET. N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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Australia’s wheat prospects are en- 
couraging food and financial officials in 
Great Britain. Estimates indicate a har- 
vest of between 200 and 220 million 
bushels. If the latter figure is reached, 
there should be a surplus of 100 million 
bushels available for England, wheat that 
will not have to be paid for in scarce 
U.S. dollars. Australia may have its best 
wheat season in 30 years. 


oo 9 


Brazil is pushing production of rayon 
and is aiming at becoming self-sufficient 
in that commodity. This year’s output of 
13 million pounds of piece goods of 
woven rayon will set a new Brazilian 
record. 


oo 9 


The Belgian diamond industry is oper- 
ating at only 60 per cent of capacity 
after a boom last year created by U.S. 
demand. Imports of rough diamonds to 
be turned into industrial stones and 
jewel-polished diamonds were worth 
$26,283,000 in the first half of 1946. 
Such imports in the same period this 
year were down to $6,831,000. 


o 0 9 


The tanker shortage will be relieved 
by the sale of 46 U.S. oil-carrying ves- 
sels to other countries. These are tankers 
that have been laid up since the end of 
the war. In addition, 50 tankers now 
hauling fuel for the U.S. military estab- 
lishment are to be turned back to pri- 
vate industry. They will be replaced by 
a vessels from the laid-up 

eet. 


Electrical equipment is to be manu- 
factured in the Philippine Republic in a 
new $2 million plant. One fourth of the 
cost will be met by a U. S. company, but 
the factory will be owned by a Philip- 
pine corporation. 


A trade agreement between Romania 
and Argentina, recently concluded, pro- 
vides a $25 million credit for Romania, 
to be used exclusively for the purchase 


of Argentine goods. The contract calls 


for delivery to Romania of Argentine 
hides, hard wood, wool and other 
products, 


o o0o 90 


Holland’s shipyards are operating at 
90 per cent of their prewar capacity. 
Aside from domestic contracts, new ships 
are being built for Portugal, Switzerland, 








Turkey, Poland and _ Latin-American 
countries. Repair work is being done on 
French, English, Norwegian, Swedish 
and Belgian vessels. 


oo 9 


Colored cotton grown in Russia has 


arrived in the U.S. Samples of khaki 


fibers are in the hands of a Philadelphia 
importer, who reports having seen green 
cotton also while in the Soviet Union. 


° 00 
Madras harbor in India is to be en- 


larged in a long-term program to improve 
port facilities. Included in the plans for 
Madras is a new dock that will accom- 
modate four 600-foot ships. 


oo Oo 


Australian scientists are studying the 
possibility of extracting thorium and oth- 
er radioactive elements from monazite 
sand found on the beaches in Queens- 
land. 


oo 90 


France’s trade with her overseas terri- 
tories is almost in balance. During the 
first nine months of 1947, the colonies 
bought $518 million worth of French 
goods and shipped to the homeland 
products worth $510 million. 


o 90 °O 


New Zealand is seeking bids in the 
U.S. for additional equipment for five 
new substations being built under a pro- 
gram of hydroelectric development. 
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Japan’s coal output in September was 
2,292,000 metric tons, the highest for 
any month since the surrender. The pro- 
duction was 99.2 per cent of the goal set 
by the Government. 
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Direct cable service has been restored 
between Italy and the U.S. Since 1945, 
cable communications from North Amer- 
ica have been routed through Paris. 


o 0 9 


The cost of living in Canada has regis- 
tered its sharpest monthly increase since 
May 1920. The September level of 139.4 
of the 1935-39 average was 12.4 points 
higher than at the first of the year. High- 
er prices for food, clothing and home fur- 
nishings are responsible for most of the 
advance. 


Unrationed white bread is being sold 
in Moscow for the first time in a year. 


The bread is baked in 4-ounce loaves. 
Sugar also has been taken off the list of 
rationed foods. 


oo 90 


Steel production in Britain is improv- 
ing. September output was at an annual 
rate of 13,841,000 long tons. A rate of 
13% million tons for the last three months 
is necessary to reach the year’s target of 
12% million tons. Achievement of the goal 
depends on coke supplies and the amount 
of scrap returned to steel mills. 
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Italian workers are being sought as 
immigrants by the Union of South Africa. 
Special payments of $64 a month for five 
years are to be offered each Italian fam- 
ily that moves to South Africa. 


o 0 °O 


A gold discovery in the Brazilian-Ven- 
ezuelan border region is causing a dis- 
pute as to which country can lay claim 
to the treasure. A mixed border com- 
mission is to decide the controversy. 
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Denmark's grain harvest is inadequate 
to meet rations. Yields were cut by last 
summer's drought. Imports of from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 tons will be needed if 
present rations are to be maintained. 
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German steel mills in the U. S.-British 
occupation zone are to manufacture 102,- 
000 tons of rolled steel products for the 
Netherlands. Raw materials are to be 
supplied by the Dutch. Payment for the 
work will be made in finished goods and 
dollars. 
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Straw houses, prefabricated, are being 
erected in Belgium. They are being im- 
ported from Sweden. To assemble the 
houses, units of pressed straw are hung 
on wooden frames. 


o 0 90 


Air travel from the Orient to the U. S. 
is being simplified by elimination of 
double immigration and customs examina- 
tions in Hawaii and on the mainland. 


oo °O 


Britain’s savings drive to help in fight- 
ing inflation has reached only 18 per cent 
of its goal in the first half of the fiscal 
year. Net deposits in savings accounts 
and net purchases of savings bonds 
amounted to $268 million between April 
and October. Goal for next April is $1,- 
464,000,000. 
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What’s happened to the peace? Peace came less than two years 
after the end of World War I. More than two years have passed since 
World War II ended, but the peace settlement is still hazy on the 
horizon. More and more problems continue popping up to add to the 
explosive questions existing when the last shot was fired. As a prelude 
to the forthcoming meeting of Foreign Ministers of the big powers in 
London, we give you on page 22 an analysis of the situation, the his- 
tory of what has happened, major barriers to an official peace, and a 
look at the future. 


Why Britons leave home is becoming a vitally important ques- 
tion in England. The British Isles need workers now as they never did 
before. But, ironically, at the very time of need thousands of young 
Englishmen are leaving their homes and moving out to Canada, Aus- 
tralia or remote spots of the British Empire. Thousands more will go 
as soon as they can get transportation. A World Dispatch on page 14 
takes you behind the story of this British exodus and shows what the 
postwar urge to leave home means to Britain in its present crisis. It also 
analyzes the effect of the current migration on the future of England. 


The Rio treaty for inter-American defense may be brought into 
play sooner than expected. If it happens, Communists in Latin America 
will be the target of mutual action by the American republics. You 
will find on page 7 the important implications generally overlooked in 
Chile’s recent expulsion of Yugoslav diplomats. 


Other American nations besides the United States have a big 
role to play under the Marshall Plan. How much of the vitally needed 
food, equipment and raw materials the nations of Western Europe need 
to lay the groundwork for their economic recovery can Canada and 
Latin America, largely Argentina, supply? And, with all the American 
nations needing dollars and Europe short of dollars, how can transac- 
tions be made? For an important factual analysis of that problem and 
its impact on the United States’ program, turn to page 11. 


The International Monetary Fund is providing few dollars to 
aid in European economic recovery. Camille Gutt, chairman of the 
Fund—whose portrait in color is on our cover—is, however, giving 
Western European nations the benefit of his long experience in inter- 
national finance with advice on fiscal problems. The former Belgian 
Minister of Finance’s “Operation Gutt” has been credited with being a 
major factor in enabling Belgium to achieve an economic recovery that 
is still ahead of the European procession. On page 17 you'll find a dis- 
patch on the role that the International Fund is playing and is to play. 


| The Editors of “World Report” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of October 28, 1947 
Volume 3, No. 18 


On a dollars-and-cents basis, the "cold war" is netting Russia handsome 
gains, costing the U.S. big money. Any accounting shows Moscow with a profit. 
U.S. outlay is approaching $12 billion a year. This is conservative. 

soviet profits easily exceed $1 billion a year, may be considerably more’. 


It is quite a trick to wage a war, even a cold one, and come up with a 
tidy profit. Sounds mysterious, but it really isn't. First look at U.S. costs: 
Keeping troops in occupied areas is costing the United States around $1% 
billion a year. This pays, feeds, clothes, maintains and administers 400,000 
troops in Europe and Asia. GI benefits, if added, would double this sum. 
Feeding and supplying more than 100 million inhabitants of Western Germany, 
Austria, Korea and Japan currently costs the U.S. close to another $1% billion. 
shoring up Greece and Turkey against Soviet pressure represents a cash out- 
lay, this fiscal year, of $400 million. But when the fiscal year ends, June 30 
next, Russia will still be next door, big as life. So U.S. costs may continue. 
stopgap aid to France and [taly, where Communists threaten, is down on Pres- 
ident Truman's memo pad as $580 million. Some officials think it will be more. 
Long-range aid to Western Europe, via the Marshall Plan, is sought at the 
rate of $8 billion for 1948. Thereafter, the rate goes down. Whether or not 
Washington counts this as part of the cost of the cold war, Moscow plainly does. 
Total of these items comes within convenient distance of $12 billion. © 
Amount the U.S. Congress finally votes-for a Marshall Plan, of course, may 
be much less than $8 billion. But there is still China and Korea to worry 
about and ran sd cost of maintaining an Army and Navy in time of a cold war. 




















Communist Russia, scornful of capitalistic profit, nevertheless does nicely. 
Soviet. troop eosts are really zero in the areas of military occupation. 
Food, shelter and other supplies are provided by the involuntary hosts. Pay 
of the Russian soldier--much lower than that of the American--can't be charged 
to occupation. Since Russia normally keeps a large standing army, and the U.S. 
does not, it costs Moscow no more to wage a cold war than to keep troops home. 
Outright gifts, big item in the U.S. list, do not appear in Moscow's. 
Loans and deals between Russia and her satellites, or with countries 
marked for satellitehood, are two-way affairs. Risk, if any, is never Russia's. 
Use of Moscow gold to finance Communists abroad remains to be proved. 
Even guerrilla warfare, as in Greece, is financed locally. Arms are mostly 
from captured supplies. Other costs come out of the hides of the peasants. 
Cost to Russia of cold war, thus, doesn’t add up at all as it does for the 


(over) 
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U.S. Even the propaganda is not a new cost. It's just that the target is new. 


Profits from the cold war accrue to the Russians in this way: 

Reparations from Italy, Romania, Hungary and Finland are payable in an 
amount set at $1 billion. Basis of computation is 1938 price level. Prices in 
these countries now range from 5 to 57 times the '38 level. So even if repara- 
tions are spread over several years, total will be several times $1 billion. 

Biggest item in Russia's reparations account, of course, is Germany. There 
her total gains, in territory, industry and goods, easily exceed $5 billion. 

Special deals bring in additional millions. Joint ownership of industries 
in border countries offers a continuing source of income. War booty and res- — 
titution, distinct from reparations, add some more. Only Moscow knows how much. 

Total profit, past and future, is thus somewhere in the tall billions. 
Yearly profit, if figured at $1 billion, is probably a serious underestimate. 

Major factor in this profit has been Russia's skillful waging of a cold 
war. Troop movements, Communist infiltration, propaganda have all played a part. 

As things stand, cold war is a U.S. burden, a Soviet source of income. 











It is not yet clear that the Soviet-American cold war reaches into trade. 

Drop in U.S. exports to Russia, comparing August with July, was sharp. 

Oil shipments from U.S. ports would stop if some congressmen had their way. 

Factors other than economic warfare, however, explain some of the export 
decline. Machinery Russia wants is in short supply. Soviet trade officials are 
asking U.S. sellers to guarantee approval of export licenses. That slows trade. 








In France, the way things are going, anything can happen now. 

Prices have hit the roof, and gone on through it, and are still rising. 

Wages, after remaining relatively stable all summer, are being forced up. 

Strikes get settled one day, break out in a new spot the next. 

Production, having hit prewar levels, has now sagged below 90 per cent. 

Value of the franc is down to 325 to the dollar; official rate, 118. 

Government bonds are not finding buyers inside France. 

Energetic program of the Ramadier Government to stabilize the financial 
Situation is under way. But it will take some doing. It may not be enough. 

















If the present French Government falls, U.S. policy will have some fancy 
handsprings to turn. It all depends on which extremists ride into power. 
Return of De Gaulle, darling of the right, would be hard for Washington to 
Swallow. It is taken for granted, however, that Washington would swallow it. 
Return of the Communists into the Paris Government would present a more 
difficult problem. If some U.S. aid failed to check Communists, why send more? 
U.S. answer, in that case, would be one it has used before. This reason- 
ing is that the only solution is to Support anti-Communists, in every way 
possible, unless or until the Iron Curtain of Moscow has finally closed down. 








Real reason Washington has hesitated to send more aid to Chiang Kai-shek 
has been uncertainty over Russia's intentions and prospects in China. 

Until recently, U.S. thought Chinese Communists never could get very far. 

Now, U.S. planners are about convinced that Russia, sooner or later, in- 
tends the Chinese Communists to succeed. This may mean more U.S. aid for Chiang. 
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CAN FRANCE HOLD OUT UNTIL AID COMES? 


Reported from PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Fears are increasing that it 
may be too late for aid from the 
United States to save France from 
collapse. 

French moderates are delib- 
erately trying to slow the pace of 
French recovery as a means of 
halting inflation. 

But the plan is not popular. It 
will be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to enforce. Communists are 
leading strikes. Anti-Communists 
are hoarding wheat and gold. 
Moderate politicians are losing 


ground. 
o 9 9 


@ The French crisis is becoming more 
acute every day. Momentary gains and 
losses in Communist and anti-Communist 
strength cannot alter the basic picture 
of French economy. It is gloomy. 

Cost of living in France is climbing 
higher each day. William H. Lowe, 
World Report staff correspondent, in a 
dispatch from Paris, says: 


PARIS HOUSEWIVES PROTEST: Their food prices 


“Although wages have remained the 
same during the summer, prices have 
soared. Official prices of food on whole- 
sale markets jumped almost 25 per cent 
in August alone. The rise has been 
highest on grain, meat, milk, eggs and 
potatoes. 

“Prices of industrial products, raw ma- 
terials and partly finished goods are 
nearly eight times the 1938 level. 

“But official prices do not reflect the 
whole picture. Butter, for example, can- 
not be bought on official markets. Black 
market prices for butter are many times 
the official price. 

“Tax evasions are at an all-time high. 
Bulk of Government revenue from all 
sources now is derived from workers who 
get their pay with taxes deducted. 

“Thus, the working classes are bearing 
more than their share of the burden. 
They get little of the profits of scarcity 
unless they can get wage increases or 
unless the Government can hold prices 
and collect taxes. 

“Worse feature of this bursting in- 
flation is that the Government is unable 
to carry out complete reforms before 
the year’s end. The Assembly will not 
be in session until November. Its ap- 
proval is required for many economies.” 





ae 


Pes e 


Failure of a plan is at the bottom of 
the Socialist Cabinet’s decision to take 
emergency steps against inflation. 

Jean Monnet, who drafted the plan 
for French recovery, now stands at the 
head of a Government committee that 
has agreed his plan must be shelved. 
Later, if the U.S. aids Western Europe 
under the Marshall Plan, France may try 
to expand industrial output. 

Benefits of the plan to date have been 
considerable. Industrial production ex- 
ceeded 1938 figures this summer. But the 
Monnet Plan overestimated the amount 
of hard currency and credit that France 
could earn. It also assumed the existence 
of a strong government that would be in 
a position to make Frenchmen live within 
their means. 

Weakness of the franc reflects the 
weakness of French finance and economy. 
Paris dispatches show that, since April, 
when the index of industrial production 
stood at 106 compared to 100 in 1938, 
output has fallen steadily. In August, the 
production index was at 90; by now it 
is lower. 

French gold reserves, shown in the 
chart on page 6, have dropped to 
$544 million from a 1939 high of $2,709,- 
000,000. Against these small reserves, 


An Rig 


—Keystone 


soar while farmers hoard wheat, capitalists hoard gold 
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France Grows Weaker ... As Inflation Mounts 


bank notes of 874 billion francs now are 
in circulation, compared to 151 billion 
francs circulating in 1939. 

Value of the franc, although officially 

fixed at 118 to the dollar, is at 325 to 
the dollar on the black market. 
@ Emergency program, proposed by 
Premier Paul Ramadier just before the 
municipal elections this month, calls for 
economies needed long ago. Previously 
the Monnet Plan was so popula. among 
Frenchmen that it was political suicide 
for any Government to suggest cuts in 
targets. Communists were waiting to 
profit by any such suggestion. Now the 
Communists hope to profit because the 
plan may be shelved too late. 

A balanced budget, perhaps the first 
in France’s modern history, is part of the 
program. French style of government 
budgeting, now and before the war, is 
to separate the budget into two parts, 
one called “ordinary,” the other called 
“extraordinary.” The ordinary budget was 
frequently balanced, but usually by a 
simple shift of the deficit to the extraordi- 
nary budget. 

Usual source of income for the ex- 
traordinary budget was internal borrow- 
ing. Since the war, the Government also 
has put the franc income from food, coal 
and other imports, purchased on U.S. 
and other credits, into the extraordinary 
budget. 


6 © WORLD REPORT 


Early this year, the Government esti- 
mated that Frenchmen would buy about 
$1,140,000,000 worth of state bonds. But 
the bonds went unsold. In addition, hold- 
ers of Government bonds falling due 
insisted on cash. 

France now has neither the credit at 
home nor the dollars abroad to support 
current spending. The Government there- 
fore has proposed to combine the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary budgets, slashing 
expenses to meet the income expected in 
1948 from normal tax sources. This in- 
come may be in the neighborhood of $5% 
billion, compared to expenses in both 
budgets this year of about $8 billion. 

Cuts in spending, totaling about $2% 
billion, must therefore be made. Some 
cuts, not requiring parliamentary ap- 
proval, are already in force. 

The armed forces are losing 15 per 
cent of their officers. Work on a new air- 
craft carrier has been stopped. Only half 
the recruits scheduled to begin military 
service this year are to be called up be- 
fore January 1. 

War reconstruction at state expense 
is to be halted if Parliament approves. 
Claims for state payment of war damages 
are to be postponed. Communities in war 
areas are to be encouraged to follow the 
example of the city of Amiens, which is 
rebuilding with money provided from 
local loans. 
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Control of credit through the banks 
is being attempted. The nationalized 
Bank of France has boosted bank rates 
for private credit to 2% per cent from 1% 
per cent. In addition, banks are told to 
refuse credit to all applicants who can do 
without the money. Merchants must un- 
load hoarded stocks on the market before 
loans are granted. 

This program has been well received 

in Washington, where U. S. Government 
officials have been criticizing the French 
for expanding beyond their means. But 
there is much opposition to the program 
within France. 
@ Opportunity thus opened to disrupt 
France is not being missed. Here are 
examples cited by World Report’s Paris 
correspondent: 

Strikes, started by Anarchists trying to 
break the Communist grip on the trade 
unions, now are supported by Commu- 
nists trying to smash Government by non- 
Communists. If the Communists decide 
their archenemy, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
is gaining ground, they may paralyze 
France indefinitely with general strikes. 

Hoarding of wheat by farmers and 
gold by capitalists adds to the inflation- 
ary pressure of strikers for wage increases. 

A new regime, not just a moderate gov- 
ernment, may rise to power if the mod- 
erates cannot hold out until U.S. aid in 
quantity reaches France. 
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JOINT ACTION AGAINST REDS 





BY LATIN AMERICANS 


Reported from SANTIAGO, 
BUENOS AIRES and WASHINGTON 


Latin-American governments 
are worried over an apparent 
plan of Communists to cripp:‘e 
defense and production in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Chile, which announced dis- 
covery of the plot, is taking 
drastic action. Argentina is co- 
operating. 

The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
may be invoked if the threat be- 
comes serious enough. 
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Chile’s expulsion of Yugoslav diplo- 
mats has brought to light her arrange- 
ment with Argentina for joint action 
against international Communists. 

The arrangement, as disclosed so far, 
involves at least the exchange of informa- 
tion on Communists from Europe who 
are suspected of meddling in domestic 
affairs. But it may involve further ac- 
tion. And Brazil, too, may be a party to 
it. 

Other Latin-American governments 
may get in on the arrangement if they 
see their production and stability threat- 
ened by Communist activities directed 
from outside the Western Hemisphere. 
@ Chile blames Yugoslav diplomats for 
the coal strike that has tied up her in- 
dustry and threatened to produce an 
economic breakdown. What has hap- 
pened is this: 

Argentine police for several months 
have been watching Yugoslav diplomats 
stationed in Buenos Aires. Vigilance was 
stepped up after the recent announce- 
ment that a new organization of interna- 
tional Communists was operating from 
Yugoslavia. 

President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of 
Chile, meanwhile, abandoned several 
months attempts to get co-operation 
from the Chilean Communist Party. The 
Argentine Government shortly afterward 
turned over to Chile certain information 
it had on the Yugoslav’s activities. 


Chilean police took up the trail of the 
Yugoslavs. Then the Communist-led 
union of coal miners struck in defiance 
of a presidential order, threatening to 
paralyze Chile’s economy. 

Quick action followed. Gonzalez ex- 
pelled the Yugoslav diplomats. He an- 
nounced that he had proof they had is- 


sued the strike orders through the 
Chilean Communist Party. 
Yugoslav diplomats, Gonzalez de- 


clared, were working under orders to in- 
tensify and co-ordinate the propaganda 
campaign against the U. S., to attack con- 
tinental defense policies and to disrupt 
production in industries producing raw 
materials. The Yugoslavs were working 
through Communist parties in vari- 
ous Latin-American countries, Gonzalez 
charged. 

Local Communist leaders were moved 
forcibly to sparsely populated districts 
in the south of Chile. 

Argentine police were given the in- 
formation that the Chilean police had ob- 
tained on the Yugoslav’s activities. 

A machine-gun attack on the office of 
Russian Ambassador Dmitri Zhukov, 
meanwhile, heightened official tension 
and led to an official protest. 





SOVIET ENVOY ZHUKOV 
Some Chileans reply with machine guns 


@ Yugoslavia promptly broke diplomatic 

relations with Chile. It branded Chile's 
charges as “fantastic slander” and insinu- 
ated that the U.S. had dictated Chile’s 
actions. 

Russia's press and radio declared that 

Chile had expelled the Yugoslav diplo- 
mats to “gratify reactionary circles of the 
U.S. which have been conducting a 
frantic campaign in connection with the 
so-called Communist menace.” 
@ Communist strength available in 
Latin America to carry out such a pro- 
gram as that outlined by the Chilean 
Government would be just under half a 
million, according to the Communists’ 
own figures. 

Communists in Chile total about 50,- 
000. They are experienced and well or- 
ganized. They are strong among workers 
in essential industries. Strikes by Com- 
munist-led unions have been frequent 
since the end of the war. 

Argentina's Communists claim a 
strength of 30,000. Labor policies of 
President Juan D. Perén have tended to 
curb Communist influence among Argen- 
tine workers. 

In Brazil, Communists estimate their 
strength at about 130,000. The party is 
outlawed but active. 

In Cuba, Communists claim 152,000 
members. They control an important sec- 
tion of union labor. 

Communists also have considerable 
strength in Colombia, Costa Rica, Vene- 
zuela, Peru and Uruguay. 

@ Co-operative action vy Chile and Ar- 
gentina against Communists may go 
further than the exchange of information. 
Dispatches from Santiago and Buenos 
Aires say both governments have indi- 
cated that they plan additional measures. 

The existing arrangements are _ in- 
formal. No treaty against communism is 
believed to exist, nor is one planned 
now. But if Communist action were to 
warrant joint steps by the American re- 
publics, they might take it under the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. That treaty 
provides for consultation in case of any 
development other than armed aggres- 
sion that would violate the integrity of 
any American nation or endanger the 
peace of America. The treaty will come 
into force as soon as it is ratified by a 
majority of the American nations. 

Full extent of Chile’s evidence has not 
been made public. But Gonzalez says 
that the proof in his hands is conclusive. 
He looks for additional attempts by the 
Communists to stir up serious trouble in 
Latin America. If these attempts ma- 
terialize, Latin-American governments 
are likely to carry further their co-opera- 
tive action against communism. 
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WHY ARABS WILL HESITATE 





TO CHOKE OFF OIL FLOW 





Reported from BEYROUTH, JERUSALEM, 
WASHINGTON and NEW YORK 


American oil holdings in the 
Middle East worth many millions 
of dollars are being kept outside 
the controversy between the 
United States and Arab countries 
over the future of Palestine. 

Arabian threats to cancel pe- 
troleum concessions as a measure 
of retaliation for the U.S. Gov- 
ernments support of a Jewish 
state in the Holy Land are dis- 
counted by American officials. 
The Arabs need the money they 
are making from oil royalties. 

Bloodshed, however, is ex- 
pected to spread in Palestine if 
the United Nations attempts to 
split the country between Arabs 
and Jews. 
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@ Economic warfare, which the Arabs 
threaten to use to fight a Jewish state in 
Palestine, so far is a hollow threat. 

Oil as a weapon for the Arabs could 
turn out to be a boomerang. This is 
pointed out by experts in Washington 
and New York, who cite these facts: 

Cancellation of oil concessions would 
be costly to the Arab governments. 

Saudi Arabia expects to get about $20 
million next year from royalties on oil 
concessions operated in the country by 
American firms. In future years, when 
pipe lines to the Mediterranean coast 
are completed, the income from royalties 
will increase many times. 

Iraq receives about $20 million a year 
in royalties from the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, in which two American firms to- 
gether hold almost a one-fourth interest. 
This company, dominated by British- 
Dutch capital, is also building new pipe 
lines to shipping points on the seacoast. 
When they start working, Iraq’s revenues 
will rise. 
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Syria and Lebanon expect to profit 
from the new conduits that will cross 
their territory. 

A boycott of U.S. and British goods 
has been rejected for the time being by 
the Arab states. 

The chief reason is that Arab rulers 
realize such a boycott might hurt the 
Arabs more than their intended victims. 

Egypt, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia and Yemen are the 
Arab countries that have been talking 
about economic reprisals against the 
U.S., and perhaps Britain, in case Pal- 
estine is partitioned. 

The blunt economic fact is that during 
the war every one of these countries was 
kept from economic collapse by special 
Anglo-American aid. The U. S. and Brit- 
ain supported a trading corporation in 
Cairo to make sure that the Arab coun- 
tries received the imports they required 
to survive. None of these countries has 
any heavy industry. They all rely on 
imports for industrial products and also 
for some of their food. They would be the 
losers in a battle of trade boycotts with 
major nations. 

A local boycott against Jewish goods 
in Palestine is not working very well for 
the Arabs. 

This boycott has been on the books all 

year. But information from Jerusalem 
shows that a large amount of trade still 
goes on between Jewish firms in Palestine 
and Arabs in the Middle East. At their 
recent meeting in Lebanon, leaders of 
the Arab League agreed to tighten the 
boycott against Zionist goods, according 
to dispatches from Beyrouth. This in itself 
showed that the boycott was far from 
airtight. 
@ Political warfare against countries 
that favor partitioning of Palestine is not 
the weapon for the Arabs that it was a 
short time ago. 

What has changed the picture is Rus- 
sia's support in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations for the plan to create 
a Jewish and an Arab state in Palestine. 
This surprised Arab propagandists who 
had been threatening that their countries 
would line up with Russia if the U.S. 
supported a Jewish state. 
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ECONOMIC WAR—A HOLLOW 


@ Shooting war remains the chief threat 
the Arabs can use in their effort to pre- 
vent partition of Palestine. 

Invasion of Palestine by organized 
armies of the neighboring Moslem states— 
a real war—is not likely. 

The Arab states surrounding Palestine 
have ample man power but few modern 
weapons. Reports from this area, indi- 
cate these military positions: 

Egypt can muster nearly 100,000 men 
but very little equipment. Iraq can supply 
25,000 men weak in weapons and train- 
ing. Syria and Lebanon together have 
13,000 soldiers, mostly unskilled. Saudi 
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Arabia has a nominal army of 15,000 
tribesmen. Trans-Jordan has the best 
force—the British-trained Arab Legion 
of 16,000 men. The Jews of Palestine 
estimate their military strength at about 
80,000, some of them well trained and 
well armed. 

Guerrilla warfare against a Jewish 
state in Palestine is the most likely possi- 
bility. 

The Arab guerrilla force would be a 
loosely knit organization composed main- 
ly of part-time volunteer riflemen and 
plunderers. Political leadership would 
come from the Grand Mufti, Haj Amin el 





ARAB 
LEAGUE 


Husseini, symbol of Arab resistance to 
Zionism. His headquarters are now in 
Cairo. Military strategy would be planned 
by Fawzi el Kawukji, the Mufti's lieuten- 
ant, who helped lead the bloody Arab 
revolt in Palestine 10 years ago. 

Recruits to this volunteer force prob- 
ably would enter Palestine illegally from 
nearby Arab countries. Officers and sol- 
diers in adjacent states would be en- 
couraged to slip into Palestine to aid 
the terroristic campaign against partition. 
@] The U.N. now has the job of de- 
vising ways to deal with this Arab op- 
position, when it arises. 
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THREAT: The Arabs can‘t afford to lose the royalties from U.S. oil holdings in the Middle East (shown in map) 
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Major nations are agreed that if parti- 
tioning of Palestine is going to work, it 
must be imposed on the Arabs by force. 
Neither the United States nor Russia, 
however, has pledged any troops to en- 
force partition. Great Britain says flatly 
that it will not stay in Palestine to carry 
out the plan. There lies the United Na- 
tion’s dilemma. 

The Arab countries are not capable of 
waging economic or political warfare now 
on a large scale. But they can make 
trouble for the United Nations in Pales- 
tine by encouraging bloodshed in the 
Holy Land. 
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COMING CUTS IN SHIPMENTS 





OF U.S. FOOD TO JAPAN 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Japan is going to be forced to 
get along with less food from the 
United States. 

America lacks sufficient grain 
to maintain the present level of 
shipments to Japan and also meet 
fully, promises to other hungry 
nations. 

The pinch is not to be felt by 
Japan until April, since a good 
rice crop now is being harvested 
that will carry the country 
through the winter. 
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@ How much reduction the United 
States is going to make in future grain 
shipments to Japan is being decided in 
Washington. 

The War Department, charged with 
preventing disease and unrest in Japan, 
wants two million tons of U.S. grain to 
be imported during the current fiscal 
year. But it is not likely that that much 
tonnage will be authorized. 
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HARVEST TIME IN KAWAKAMI 


International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil feels that Japan should get no more 
than 1,300,000 tons. 

Some U.S. food experts in Washing- 
ton and Tokyo believe that Japan can 
squeeze through the fiscal year with 1% 
million tons. 

The Japanese Government, which al- 
ready owes the U.S. close to $500 mil- 
lion for food supplied since the surrender, 
fixes its minimum food needs at two mil- 
lion tons. But the “Oriental Economist,” 
a conservative Japanese publication, says 
the Government is underestimating the 
rice crop one million tons. 

The U. S. Congress is to make the final 
decision on future shipments of food 
to Japan. Already it has appropriated 


$79 million, but this amount will pur-. 


chase only 700,000 tons. General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur now is asking 
for an additional $150 million, but it is 
doubtful that Congress will allow the full 
amount. 

@ The average Japanese is getting an 
official ration of 1,246 calories daily. Be- 
cause he is smaller in stature than the 
German, his allowance is but 80 per 
cent of the 1,432 calories rationed in the 
U.S. zone of Germany. 
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The Government will give them a choice bonus for quick results 
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Supplementary rations are being issued 
through official channels to 20 per cent 
of the Japanese. The largest total ratio. 
of 3,247 calories goes to coal miners. 

Black market purchases are necessary 
for most Japanese because they don’t get 
enough to eat from the official ration. 
@ Japan’s food production, even in 
years of bumper crops, is inadequate for 
domestic requirements. Prewar Japan im- 
ported close to three million tons a year. 
This year’s food outlook is analyzed by 
Joseph Fromm, World Report corre- 
spondent in Tokyo, as follows: 

A normal rice crop, estimated by the 
Japanese Government at 9,139,000 tons, 
is being harvested. This compares fa- 
vorably with prewar production but is 
slightly below last year’s harvest. 

Half the harvest is being sought by 

the Government for ration distribution. 
But even with full collections—which 
have not been attained any year of the 
occupation—Japan will not have enough 
food. Food experts of the U.S. Army fix 
the deficit at 1,985,000 tons. 
q@ A stricter food policy is being pur- 
sued by U. S. officials in Tokyo in an ef- 
fort to cut down Japan’s requirements of 
food from America. Last year at least 10 
per cent of the rice crop went into the 
black market, and the rationing ma- 
chinery faltered badly. 

Because of U. S. intervention, both di- 
rect and indirect, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is taking positive steps to collect 
more food, improve its distribution sys- 
tem and check the black market. 

Higher rice prices for the farmer are 
contemplated to encourage an increased 
flow of rice into official channels. 

Bonuses, in scarce items are being of- 
fered to farmers who meet their quotas 
ahead of schedule. 

Additional land is being put into food 
production. The Japanese have reclaimed 
500,000 acres since the war ended. 

Fertilizer is being supplied by America 
in increasing quantities. Its effect would 
have shown on this year’s rice crop if 
damage had not been caused by floods 
and drought. 

The most optimistic goal of U.S. oc- 
cupation officials is to get Japan to the 
point where it can produce 85 per cent 
of its own food, as compared to 78 per 
cent this year. 

@ American food is going to continue to 

flow into Japan until Far Eastern nations 
once again can make up Japan’s food 
deficit. But it appcars that future U. S. 
shipments will be slashed in line with 
U.S. food conservation efforts at home 
and as a result of heavier demands on 
American food supplies from other parts 
of the world. 
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CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA 
AID TO EUROPE TO BE SHORT 





Reported from BUENOS AIRES, WASHINGTON and OTTAWA 


Canada and Latin America 
may not be able to supply all the 
goods Western Europe expects 
from them under the Marshall 
Plan. 

The American nations, except 
the United States, are short of 
dollars and can't afford to accept 
much more unstable currency 
from Europe. 

Much of the bill for Canadian 
and Latin-American exports to 
the Marshall Plan area, thus, is 
to fall on the United States. 
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Western Europe’s hope for nearly $15 
billion worth of goods from Canada and 
Latin America under the Marshall Plan 
poses these two questions that U.S. ex- 
perts are trying to answer: 

Can Canada and Latin America furnish 
all the goods Western Europe expects? 


THEY ALL WANT DOLLARS 





CANADA‘S KING 
His country is loaded with sterling 


How will the bills be paid? 

@ What Europe wants from Canada and 
Latin America, primarily, is food and 
fertilizer, as the table on page 13 
shows. But she expects to get, in addition, 
a wide variety of fibers and minerals. 
Actually, what she is counting on is more 
of virtually everything that she already is 
getting from the two areas. 

Meeting Europe’s requests would re- 
quire Canada and Latin America to step 
up their shipments to the Marshall Plan 
area 25 or 30 per cent above 1946 levels. 
There is a question whether shipments 
can be increased that much. 

Most countries in the Americas were 
producing close to top speed last year. 
Many of them cannot increase production 
further unless they get machinery from 
the U.S. But it is unlikely that the U. S., 
concentrating on aid to Europe, will be 
able to send the other Americas as much 
equipment as they want. 

Diversion of shipments from other 
markets would help to meet needs of the 
Marshall Plan area. But most exports of 
items that Western Europe wants are go- 
ing already to countries that need them 
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ARGENTINA’S PERON 
He tries to boost exports 








badly. Latin-American countries could 
not make much of a cut in trade among 
themselves without reducing standards of 
living that already are low and, thus, 
impairing production. 

@ Paying for shipments from the other 
Americas to Europe boils down largely 
to a question of dollars. 

Most countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere already have all the unstable cur- 
rencies from Europe that they are able 
and willing to hold. What they want in 
payment for shipments to Europe is dol- 
lars, so that they can buy goods they 
need in the United States. The dollar 
shortage, a major problem in Western 
Europe, prevails in Canada and Latin 
America, too. 

Countries of the Western Hemisphere 
came out of the war with big dollar bal- 
ances as the result of U.S. purchasing. 
With most imports cut off during the 
war, they needed goods of all kinds. So 
they began to buy heavily, mainly in the 
U.S. Meanwhile, U.S. prices kept going 
up. 
Result is that trade between the U. S. 
and most other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere has been far out of balance 
for well over a year. U.S. purchases 
have been too small to replenish dollar 
supplies of the other Americas. “Invisible 
exports’ of the U.S., such as tourists’ 
expenditures and investments made by 
U.S. companies, have furnished some 
dollars, but not enough. And European 
buyers of goods from the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been unable to make partial 
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BRAZIL’S DUTRA 
He would like a Marshall Plan, too 
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payment in dollars, as they did before 
the war. 

Dollar reserves, thus, have shrunk to 

a fraction of their earlier size in all coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere except 
Venezuela, Cuba and Panama, In a few 
countries, such as Costa Rica, there is a 
dollar famine. 
q Biggest shippers to Western Europe, 
aside from’ the U.S., are Canada and 
Argentina. Canada’s deliveries to the 
Marshall Plan area last year, estimated at 
prices in effect last July 1, amounted to 
about $860 million. On the same basis, 
Argentina's shipments in 1946 to the Mar- 
shall Plan area are estimated to have been 
over $600 million. 

Together, these two countries account- 
ed for nearly three fourth. of all ship- 
ments from the other Am ricas to the 
Marshall Plan area last vear. 

Both Canada and Argentina still are 
sending a big volume of goods to \Western 
Europe, despite money troubles. Thev 
will continue to make considerable ex- 
ports to that region, even if they are not 
paid in dollars, for they have set u» 
credits and other special arrangements 
that will help to maintain the flow of 
goods. But how much they will ship is in 
doubt. 

Canada is close to the maximum that 
she can produce with present man power 
and equipment. And she already is send- 
ing the bulk of her exports to Marshall 
Plan countries. 

Biggest beneficiary of Canadian ex- 
ports is the United Kingdom. Canada is 
selling wheat to Britain at a price con- 
siderably under the world level. In return 
she is accepting payment half in dollars 
and half in sterling. Ottawa dispatches 
say Canada expects to continue this ar- 
rangement, regardless of action taken on 
the Marshall Plan. Moreover, she will con- 
tinue to send other goods to Britain and 
charge them against half a billion dollars 
still available to Britain under a credit 
Canada granted after the end of the war. 

Canada will ship goods also to Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands and Nor- 
way. These countries still have about 
$150 million in credits granted by Can- 
ada. 

Canada feels now that she has reached 
the limit of her lending ability. She is 
loaded with sterling. And her lopsided 
trade with the U.S. has drawn her dol- 
lar balances down to a dangerous level. 

Canada may be willing to stretch her 
credit resources another notch to give 
the Marshall Plan a lift. But the country 
cannot go much further. Thus, Canadians 
will expect to be paid in dollars for most 
of the goods they send to Western Eu- 
rope. 

Argentina is making big exports of 
food now, mainly on credit. Within the 
last year she has authorized nearly $750 
million in loans to Europe and Latin 
America. Nearly half this amount is for 
the benefit of two countries in the Mar- 
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‘shall Plan area—Italy and France. In ad- 


dition, Argentina is accepting sterling in 
payment for part of her exports to Brit- 
ain. 

In contrast with Canada’s price of 
wheat to Britain, Argentina’s Govern- 
ment monopoly that controls exports is 
charging all the traffic will bear. Thus, 
Argentina would like to increase her ex- 
ports and boost her profits. 

How much Argentina can raise exports, 
however, is in doubt. Buenos Aires dis- 
patches say that many Argentine farmers 
are cutting down crop acreages because 
they dislike the Government's price poli- 
cies. There is danger that locusts will 
damage crops seriously this season. And 
production and movement of crops are 
hampered by the need for modern equip- 
ment. 

Argentina could go a little further in 
extending credit. She could accept some 
more European currencies. But she could 
not safely put all her exports to the Mar- 
shall Plan area on a basis of credit or 
unstable currencies. So Argentina, too, 
will expect to get dollars for a lot of her 
exports to Western Europe. 

Other American countries from which 
Europe expects considerable help are 
worse off financially than Canada and 
Argentina. In addition, some of them are 
lukewarm toward the Marshall Plan. 
They realize that success of the Marshall 
Plan would reopen European trade to 
them on a profitable basis. But they be- 








lieve that their own countries, with low 
standards of living, need a Marshall Plan 
as much as Europe does. 

Some of the other Americas may be 
willing to accept small amounts of Euro- 
pean currencies in partial payment for 
shipments to the Marshall Plan area. 
They will expect dollars for the bulk of 
their sales, however. 

@ Exact amount the U.S. will have to 
pay for shipments made by the other 
Americas, in case Congress approves the 
Marshall Plan, cannot be determined 
accurately now. But it will be consider- 
ably less than the $14,800,000,000 set 
as the total cost of goods Western Europe 
expects from Canada and Latin America. 

Inability of the other Americas to meet 
the export goals probably will help to cut 
down the cost. Credits and acceptance 
of some European currencies in partial 
payment will reduce further the amount 
to be paid by the U. S. 

If the plan is successful, European 
countries will be able to ship increas- 
ing amounts of goods to the other Ameri- 
cas in partial payment. Framers of the 
plan estimate that Western Europe, if it 
gets the help it wants, will be able to ship 
about $7% billion worth of goods to the 
other Americas during 1947-51. 

These factors, thus, will cut down the 
bill. But when they are taken into ac- 
count, the balance to be paid will be 
several billion dollars. And the U. S. will 
be expected to pay it. 
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BRITAIN’S LOSS IN MIGRATION OF WORKERS 


Reported from LONDON, OTTAWA and 


Thousands of skilled workers 
are quitting the British Isles to 
make a fresh start overseas. 

Many more thousands have 
signed up to follow them as soon 
as they can leave England. 

The growing exodus is raising 
the question whether Britain can 
afford this continued loss of labor 
at a time when her key industries 
are in dire need of more trained 
workers. The issue is vital, for it 
is on these key industries that 
Britain has staked all her hopes 
of economic recovery. 
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@ Migration is stripping Britain of the 
people she needs in her battle for pro- 
duction. Despite the numerous obstacles 
in their way, more than a quarter mil- 
lion Britons have left their homes since 
the war’s end to make a new start over- 


seas. Another million Britons are waiting 
to go at the first opportunity. 

A survey of British emigration, made 
in London by E. J. Drechsel, World Re- 
port correspondent, shows this: 

Young people, the most productive 
workers, are leaving in the largest num- 
bers. It is estimated that three fourths of 
all the emigrants are under 35. 

Loss of skills in the exodus matches 
the loss of youth. Countries seeking to 
attract British emigrants are shopping for 
those with special experience or training. 
Construction, farm, textile and mine 
workers are much in demand, for ex- 
ample. Yet Great Britain already is short 
more than 700,000 workers in those very 
fields. 

An analysis of the emigration figures 
tor last year shows that businessmen made 
up the largest group. The professions 
ranked next. Skilled trades were third. 
@ Reasons for leaving Britain are var- 
ied. Hedged about by Government re- 
strictions at home, businessmen see more 
freedom for enterprise elsewhere. Work- 
ers are attracted by higher wages and the 
promise of better working conditions. And 
the countries drawing the most immi- 
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grants have much lower taxes than Brit- 
ain. 

Desire to get away from Britain's drab 
austerity also is a factor. On meager ra- 
tions for years, emigrants are influenced 
by the chance to go where food and con- 
sumer goods are plentiful. 

@ The greener fields departing Britons 
head for are mostly in Commonwealth 
nations, British possessions and _ the 
United States. Settling in an Empire 
country has advantages. There is no 
naturalization process for them to go 
through. Many Commonwealth nations 
immediately accord Britons the same so- 
cial benefits and voting privileges as 
native citizens. Workers find no trouble 
getting into local unions. 

Canada attracts the largest number of 
Britons. It is willing to take all who want 
to come, provided they are in good 
health and have enough money to keep 
from being public charges while they 
look for work, In industry alone, Ottawa 
estimates that Canada has some 40,000 
jobs vacant. The standard of living is sec- 
ond only to that in the U. S. 

Australia is making an energetic bid 
to sell the advantages of settlement there. 


Exodus From the British Isles to the Empire ... 
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It wants to increase population from the 
present seven million to 20 million in the 
next few generations. The Canberra Gov- 
ernment reports that at least 260,000 jobs 
need filling immediately. Real wages are 
higher. 

New Zealand offers lower living costs, 
better housing and better wages than 
prevail in Britain. At least 24,000 jobs 
are unfilled. 

South Africa is ready to take 18,000 
Britons a year for jobs the Government 
wants to fill, Other industries can absorb 
several thousand more. Women are much 
in demand as typists, bookkeepers, nurses. 
Living conditions are pleasanter than in 
Britain, wages higher. 

Southern Rhodesia, a comparative 
newcomer to the list, is enjoying a boom- 
ing popularity. An official survey made in 
London shows that, of all the Empire 
countries, it has the best climate, living 
conditions, work opportunities and future 
possibilities for Britons. Some 3,500 in- 
quiries a month are being received from 
prospective settlers. 

@ Inducements for Britons to resettle 
throughout the Empire are numerous. 

Free transportation is offered to ex- 
service personnel by Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Southern Rhodesia. Other 
Britons are required to pay $40 toward 
the cost of their passage. The British 
Government also has a special fund to 
assist migration. 

Guaranteed jobs, or the nearest equiv- 
alent to them, exist for qualified men in 
all the countries. 

Transfer of funds from Britain presents 
no difficulties outside the dollar currency 
area. Generally, there is no limit on the 


amount of money that may be taken out. 
Britons going to Canada are limited to 
$20,000. 

@ Big bottlenecks hampering a faster 
flow of Britons to new lands is the short- 
age of transportation to get them there 
and the shortage of housing to shelter 
them when they arrive. 

Australia dispatches talk of charter- 
ing a passenger liner and an aircraft car- 
rier in the spring in an effort to speed the 
arrival of new settlers. Its goal is 70,000 
a year, but lack of shipping has been 
holding the number to about 10,000 
yearly thus far. 

Canada’s Province of Ontario has or- 
ganized a special air service to fly to the 
Dominion the Britons it recruits. Emi- 
grants pay a reduced fare of $268. Be- 
tween 7,000 and 9,000 are expected to 
reach Canada this way before the year’s 
end. 

Most emigrants, however, must wait 
on ocean shipping. World Report's Lon- 
don correspondent says that waiting lists 
run into five figures at each of the more 
than 100 steamship offices in London. It 
may be three to four years before all can 
get passage. 

@ Advantages of emigration are strong- 
ly urged by Commonwealths and posses- 
sions. In brief, their argument is that 
Britain is overpopulated and overde- 
veloped. Their own lands are underpop- 
ulated and underdeveloped. They need 
more people for defense, for industrial 
growth, for exploiting extensive resources. 

Britain’s food problem is often cited. 
Britain can produce food for only about 
30 million of its population. On the other 
hand, the lands now welcoming Britons 


are food-surplus countries, able to feed 
much larger populations. 

Economic change has altered the his- 
toric pattern for British industry. Instead 
of sending their raw materials to Britain 
for processing, Empire nations now are 
processing them at home on an increas- 
ing scale. British factories will be getting 
less of such work. 

Britain’s vulnerability to attack is 

stressed. If it is sound strategy for a na- 
tion to disperse its key industries, Britons 
are told, it should be sound strategy 
for an Empire to disperse its man-power 
resources. By building up the popula- 
tions and the industries of Empire na- 
tions, Great Britain would be creating 
a defense in depth for any global war of 
the future. 
@ Future policy of Britain on the sub- 
ject is to be determined by the course of 
economic and diplomatic developments. 
At present, the Government is co-operat- 
ing with Empire countries in their efforts 
to attract emigrants. 

Big test of the present policy of co- 
operation is to come when the log jam 
ends in shipping and Britons are able to 
depart in large numbers. It then will be 
possible to assess how seriously produc- 
tion is being hurt and how the Marshall 
Plan is being affected. 

Some British officials believe that the 
departing Britons can be replaced by 
the selective admission of refugees and 
workers from crowded areas of Conti- 
nental Europe. Others reject this plan on 
the ground that it would “mongrelize” 
the population of the home islands. This 
influx, however, has already started and 
is running at the rate of 1,200 a week. 
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BRAZIL'S FAILURE TO PROVIDE 
HOMES FOR REFUGEES 


Reported from RIO DE JANEIRO and SAO PAULO 


The hopes of 800,000 war refu- 
gees for new homes in Brazil are 
being dashed by the discourag- 
ing performance of that country’s 
program. 

Fewer than 5,000 immigrants 
from Europe are being admitted 
to Brazil this year. Already there 
is widespread discontent among 
the settlers who have arrived. 

The number of refugees Brazil 
can absorb will fall far short of 
original estimates. 
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Brazil's experiment in taking war ref- 
ugees as settlers is not working out as 
planned. Government officials are irri- 
tated by the troubles the refugees are 
causing. Many of the refugees from 
Europe are expressing disappointment 
over the new life that they are finding 
in Brazil. Dispatches from Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and other big centers speak 
of an “immigration scandal.” 


@ Initial miscalculation is laid at the 
door of the former Colonization Commis- 
sioner, Joao Alberto Lins de Barros. He 
promised the United Nations in July 1946 
that Brazil would welcome as many as 
800,000 refugees. It was an unrealistic 
promise. The Government wound up by 
agreeing to accept 5,000 this year, but 
on an experimental basis. 

Despite its limited nature, this opera- 

tion is not going satisfactorily. After an 
on-the-spot survey of refugee reception 
centers and resettlement areas in Brazil, 
Bernard S. Redmont, World Report’s staff 
correspondent, reports as follows: 
@ Refugees are discontented for many 
reasons. Criticism of living conditions, low 
pay and poor food is almost universal. A 
number of immigrants protest that they 
have not been given the jobs they were 
promised before leaving Europe. Some 
settlers who claimed they were electri- 
cians struck recently rather than work 
in coal mines. 

Workers assigned to coffee plantations 
charge that the owners treat them as if 
they were feudal serfs. The settlers’ com- 
plaints about their lot are studded with 
such expressions as: “starvation condi- 
tions . . . poverty . . . worse than the 
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REFUGEES ARRIVE AT A RECEPTION CENTER 
Plantation owners can‘t understand why a diet of rice and beans isn’t enough 
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camps of Europe.” Some have to work 
for as little as 20 cents a day. None makes 
as much as one dollar a day. 

Plantation owners, on their part, are 

amazed by the attitude of the refugees. 
“These immigrants,” one manager ex- 
claimed, “why, they want milk, eggs, 
pork, even a hen! That’s impossible.” 
Owners cannot understand why the ref- 
ugees are not content with the diet of 
rice and beans that satisfies the native- 
born coffee workers. 
@ Brazilian officials blame much of the 
trouble on the immigrants. They say that 
many misrepresented their skills or trade 
in order to gain admission into the coun- 
try. The deception is discovered when 
they are assigned to jobs after arrival. 

There are some refugees, too, who look 
on Brazil as a way station to the United 
States. Their primary concern is to find 
an opportunity to move on. 

@ Inadequate screening of prospective 
settlers by the Brazilian Selection Com- 
mittee in Europe accounts for some of 
the difficulties. 

Brazilians at home claim that the com- 
mittee fails to brief immigrants properly 
on what sort of life awaits them. New 
settlers are unprepared for the change in 
work, culture, language, food and cli- 
mate. 

Charges also are heard that the com- 

mittee has not been thorough enough in 
checking the backgrounds of immigrants 
to make sure they are qualified for the 
type work expected of them. 
@ No improvement is likely in the pres- 
ent situation. The Brazilian Government 
is handicapped by the lack of competent 
personnel, by inadequate facilities for 
handling immigrants and by unco-ordi- 
nated and overlapping administration. 
Money also is a problem. It costs $1,000 
to resettle one refugee. 

Officials connected with the Interna- 

tional Refugee Organization are not 
happy about the way things have worked 
out. Unless Brazil can improve resettle- 
ment conditions, IRO may not agree to 
any further movement of refugees to the 
country after this vear. 
@ Big question now is whether it is go- 
ing to be possible to salvage the Brazilian 
experiment after such a discouraging 
start. 

The experiment is being watched close- 
ly not only in Washington, London and at 
Lake Success but by all Latin-American 
countries that are considering immigra- 
tion programs of their own. IRO has a lot 
at stake. 

The outcome in Brazil may well de- 
termine what the rest of South America 
decides to do about admitting European 
refugees in the future. 
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WHAT WORLD FUND CAN DO 
TO HELP WESTERN EUROPE 





Reported from PARIS, BRUSSELS, 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Limited dollar aid for the 
countries of Western Europe is 
being provided by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, created 
to stabilize currencies. 

Advice on financial reforms, 
rather than actual cash, is the 
principal contribution offered 
members by the Fund now. 
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@ Temporary aid in dollars is going to 
neediest Fund members who are partici- 
pating in the Marshall Plan for European 
recovery. Expectation is that they will be 
able to make partial repayments once 
they begin to get help from the U.S. 
Government. 

Financial experts in Washington and 
New York do not regard the Fund as a 
major source of dollars to pay for the 
Marshall Plan. As a world agency, it 
must work independently. But Fund offi- 
cials see American aid for Europe as a 
means of bringing about conditions that 
will strengthen many currencies now un- 
wanted in world trade. 

Eleven of the Fund’s 45 members are 
participating. in the Marshall Plan. Al- 
ready they have received most of $250 
million advanced by the Fund. Under 
the organization’s charter, they cannot 
draw more than $674 million in any 12- 
month period. The 16 governments of 
Western Europe estimate they will need 
$3 billion to stabilize currencies by 1951. 
@ The Fund, when all subscriptions are 
in, will have assets valued at $7,722,000,- 
000. But about $4,315,000,000 of that 
amount will be in currencies other than 
U.S. dollars, the money most in demand 
now. The balance is in dollars and gold. 

Method used by the agency to aid 
currency stabilization is to exchange the 
money of one member for that of another. 
But the applying country must buy back 
its Own currency as soon as possible— 
within four or five years at the most. 

Rules of the Fund limit to one fourth 
of each member’s subscription the total 
value of a particular currency the Fund 


can accept in a single year. For example, 
Great Britain, which subscribed $1,300,- 
000,000, cannot sell the Fund more than 
$325 million worth of pounds in any 12- 
month period. 

@ Need for stable currencies is empha- 
sized by the Fund as a requisite to Euro- 
pean recovery, the goal of the Marshall 
Plan. 

Lack of confidence in national cur- 
rencies is causing much hoarding of gold 
and dollars by individuals in Europe. 
Normally, these resources would flow 
into trade channels and could be used to 
buy goods in the U.S. and elsewhere. 

Inflation due to the war has sent prices 
soaring. That causes trouble in trying to 
sell to other countries. Paris reports say 
that luxury exports from France, for ex- 
ample, are meeting with strong resistance 
because of high prices. Normally, such 
goods would pay for much of what 
France imports. 

Job of the Fund in Western Europe 
now is to help prevent dissipation of re- 
sources through inflation and weak cur- 
rencies. 

The Fund is urging European mem- 
bers to cut government expenditures, to 
balance budgets, to tighten up on tax 
collections and to reduce sharply the ex- 
tension of internal credits. 

The Fund’s chairman, Camille Gutt, 
already has visited all the member coun- 
tries in Europe except Greece and Tur- 
key. In addition, missions of experts from 
the Fund have toured Europe and will 
continue to consult on specific problems. 

Gutt has emphasized to government 
officials that monetary reforms must be 
made immediately. In advising Fund 
members, he has drawn on his own ex- 
perience in fighting inflation as Bel- 
giums Finance Minister in 1944. In 
Brussels, his quick reforms immediately 
after the country’s liberation are given 
credit for much of Belgium’s rapid re- 
covery from the war. 

Gutt’s counsel also appears in the 
Paris report on the Marshall Plan. In- 
vited to consult with financial experts in 
Paris, he urged successfully that cur- 
rency reforms be stressed in preliminary 
moves outlined for the recovery program. 
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@ A European effort to promote cur- 
rency stability outside the Fund is urged 
by some Marshall Plan participants. 

The idea is for a clearing institution, 
through which members could finance 
imports from each other without losing 
dollars or other “hard” currencies. But so 
far only five countries have shown a dis- 
position to go along with the proposals. 

To succeed, such an agency probably 
would need dollar support from the 
U.S. Rather than ask Congress for such 
aid in addition to the Marshall Plan, 
President Truman's advisers suggest re- 
liance on the Monetary Fund alone for 
the time being. 

@ Future of the Fund is bound up with 
the economic results that are to come out 
of the Marshall Plan. 

Objectives of the Fund cannot be 
achieved as long as world trade is badly 
out of balance. To restore that stability, 
more production is needed in Europe, 
source of half the world’s trade before the 
war. Officials of the Monetary Fund look 
to the Marshall Plan to make possible 
such an increase in European output. 
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HIGH COST OF RUNNING ITALY’S COLONIES 


Reported from LONDON and ROME 


African colonies into which 
Italy poured hundreds of millions 
of dollars may turn out to be a 
costly liability for the -country 
that gets them in the end. 

Strategic value of Italy's for- 
mer colonies is so great that the 
United States, Russia, Great 
Britain and France cannot agree 
who shall manage them. 

In the meantime, the lands in- 
volved are going back to the 
desert. 
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Much of Mussolini's African Empire is 

being allowed to crumble away. Britain’s 
“caretaker” administration has kept the 
colonies going since they were taken 
over from Italy. Cost to the British just 
for caretaking has been heavy. A real 
attempt at reconstruction would be still 
more costly. 
@ Economic value of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa is questionable. They 
are hot, dusty and sandy. They have little 
water and very little tillable land. They 
have no oil or other minerals of any 
value. 

What the colonies can export is negli- 
gible. But official reports in Rome and 
London show that whoever administers 
the area will have to provide it with sub- 
stantial imports. 

Strategic position of Italy's former pos- 
sessions in Africa is about the only rea- 
son anyone is interested in them. 

As the accompanying map shows, all 
three of the colonies flank the vital water 
route through the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal. The area has always been 
important strategically for Europe and 
Russia. Now the U.S. also is deeply in- 
volved there. U.S. warships patrol the 
Mediterranean. American oil companies 
have huge interests near Suez. 

Libya is only a short distance across 
the water from Greece, which the U. S. 
has committed itself to defend. Air and 
naval forces based in Libya could easily 
sweep the whole Mediterranean and 
Southern Europe. 

Even small forces in Eritrea or Somali- 
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land could block the southern approaches 
to the Suez Canal, thus corking one end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Trade value of the former colonies is 
almost nil. Even under careful adminis- 
tration by Italy, they always cost the 
mother country much more than they 
paid back. Up to the outbreak of World 
War II, Italy had poured nearly $1 bil- 
lion in government funds and private in- 
vestments into Libya, Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland. She got very little out of 
them except publicity. 

In 1938, Italy sent nearly one fourth 
of her exports to the three colonies, but 
was able to get only 1.7 per cent of her 
total ‘imports from there. Much of 
Italy's exports were for military works, 
but it also spent vast sums for colonial 
development. 

@ Problems for the future administra- 
tors of Italy’s former colonies thus prom- 
ise to be plentiful. 

In a cabled report from Rome, John 
W. Mowinckel, World Report corre- 
spondent, says: 

“Any future non-Italian trustees of the 
colonies will have to face two major 
problems. One presents the question of 
how to reorganize an economy formerly 
geared to Italy's. The other involves 
what to do with the Italians now in the 
colonies whose business depends on 
Italy and what to do with the thousands 
of Italians now destitute in Italy who 
want to return to the colonies.” 

Mowinckel also reports that living 
costs in the colonies now are 15 times 
higher than they were before the war 
and that the whole economy of the area 
is badly run down. 

The British feel that their present oc- 
cupation is temporary and therefore are 
reluctant to spend money. Vital aque- 
ducts and roads need repairs. The model 
farming communities established by the 


Italians before the war are slowly being 


covered by the desert. 

More or less the same problems are 
common to all three of the former colo- 
nies. Reports from the colonies to Lon- 
don show this situation: 

@ Libya, by far the largest and most 
important of the three, is in the worst 
condition. 

In Western Libya, known as Tripoli- 
tania, only 30,000 Italiaris remain of the 
70,000 who settled there before the war. 
Eastern Libya, or Cirenaica, has only a 


few hundred colonists left out of a pre- 
war Italian population of 45,000. 

Farms in much of the settled part of 
the country are abandoned and ruined. 
Some are occupied temporarily by Arab 
herdsmen, who camp in the open and 
use the farmhouses as barns for their 
livestock. Usually, the Arab tenants 
farm haphazardly long enough to raise 
one crop. Then they move on to new 
grazing grounds. 

Towns still bear the scars of the fierce 
fighting between the British Eighth 
Army and Rommel’s Afrika Korps. There 
has been almost no reconstruction, al- 
though nearly every town was severely 
bombed and some almost destroyed. 

Ports were badly damaged and little 
is being done to repair them. Sunken 
ships still clog the harbors of Tripoli, 
Benghazi and Tobruk. 

Roads connecting various parts of the 
vast Libyan area are badly in need of re- 
pair. The excellent 900-mile highway the 
Italians built along the coast is covered by 
several feet of sand in many places and is 
crumbling away in others. 

Drought, which destroyed much of 
this year’s harvest, has added greatly to 
Libya’s troubles. Parched pastures have 
reduced native herds in Tripolitania by 
half, creating a shortage of meat, cheese 
and milk. The British, who are pinched 
for food themselves, have had to ship 
large amounts of grain to Libya this 
year to avert the threat of a serious fam- 
ine among Tripolitania’s 650,000 Arabs. 

Financial burden of running Libya is 

likely to be heavy. Until the drought, 
Tripolitania was almost managing to pay 
its way. But Cirenaica cost the British 
administration $5,222,000 in the three 
years from June 1943 to June 1946. And 
the British estimate it will cost much 
more to do the job properly. 
@ Eritrea has been more or less stag- 
nating ever since the collapse of the war 
boom. During the Italian campaign 
against Ethiopia in 1935, Eritrea enjoyed 
an artificial prosperity because of the 
presence of large numbers of free-spend- 
ing soldiers. Now, however, the country 
has an unemployment problem and is 
dependent on outside help. 

At one time, there were 70,000 Italian 
settlers in Eritrea in addition to the 800,- 
000 Eritreans. Now there are only 20,- 
000 Italians in the colony, and many of 
these would like to go home. 
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World Problem: Italy’s African Colonies 








@ Italian Somaliland, on the east coast 
of Africa, is backward but nearly self- 
sufficient. The British military adminis- 
tration helped some of the ruined Italian 
plantations to recover to the. extent of 
producing food for local consumption. 
There is little reason to believe Somali- 
land ever will amount to much. Italy 
never was able to settle more than a 


handful of colonists there. British off- 
cials in Somaliland believe that it cannot 
rise above a primitive self-sufficiency. 

At present, the country is going slowly 
downhill. The Somali tribesmen of the 
interior are overgrazing the land, causing 
permanent damage by erosion. 

@ Future of Italy’s former possessions 
is to be decided within a year by the 
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United States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia. If they cannot agree within that 
time, they are to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on the matter. But no matter what 
the Big Four decide, more trouble and 
expenses are expected to crop up from 
the former Italian colonies for a long 
time to come. 
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Report on Peace 


ISSUES IN BUILDING UP 





GERMANY AND JAPAN 


It took less than two years to 
write the peace treaties after 
World War I. The peace settle- 
ment reached then was about 
what had been foreseen when 
the fighting ended. By contrast, 
after more than two years, the 
peace settlement of World War 
II is not yet in sight and, as time 
passes, the original concept of 
that settlement is being brought 
increasingly into question. In 
this analysis, World Repor! ex- 
amines the history and prospec- 
tive outcome of this situation: 
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SS gegecn THE RISKS, the importance of 
a comparatively strong Germany 
and Japan to the Western powers is 
coming to be seriously considered. The 
prospect of a long and bitter struggle 
between the West and the Soviet 
states persuades the United States 
and Great Britain, especially, to re- 
vise their ideas on the future of their 
former enemies. 

The peace settlement with Germany 
and Japan, as a result, is expected to be 
quite different from that contemplated 
two years ago. It is now probable that 
the peace treaties, insofar as they can 
be written by the U. S. and Britain, will 
reflect more concern with the possible 
future actions of a former ally than with 
the possible resurgence of former en- 
emies. 

The evolution of policy toward this 
end has an interesting background. The 
victors in World War II were not caught 
entirely unprepared for the end of the 
war. During its later stages, extensive 
planning was in progress on the sur- 
render terms and the essentials of the 
peace settlement. The underlying con- 
cept of this planning was fourfold. 

Germany and Japan were to be per- 
manently reduced to a condition where 


they would never again be able to 
threaten the peace of the world. 

The five great powers would exercise 
control over them as long as necessary 
to attain that end. , 

The victorious Allies were to main- 
tain and develop their own solidarity in 
support of world security through the 
organization of the United Nations. 

When Germany and Japan had satis- 
factorily passed through a period of 
probation, they were to be accepted as 
members of the U.N. in good standing. 

In applying this plan to Germany, 
that nation was divided into U.S., 
British, Russian and French zones for 
purposes of occupation and control, but 
was to be administered and developed 
as an economic unit. Germany was to 
be eliminated as a future potential ag- 
gressor by destroying the Nazi system, 
by abolishing most of its armed forces, 
by enforcing a low limit on its industrial 
capacity and by providing for a lim- 
ited form of reparations. 

This plan obviously involved difficul- 
ties, but, given the united determina- 
tion of the Allies to make it work, it 
probably could have succeeded. Seri- 
ous difficulties, however, arose from the 
start. 


Brake on Recovery 


In all negotiations for the German 
peace settlement, the Western powers 
and Russia have been in constant oppo- 
sition. They have been particularly at 
odds over Russia’s refusal to accept a 
unified Germany as agreed at Potsdam, 
except on conditions that were unac- 
ceptable to the U.S., Britain and 
France. As a result, notwithstanding 
five major and several minor confer- 
ences on the German and Austrian 
treaties, they are not yet in sight. This 
delay and uncertainty concerning the 
future of Germany—which for genera- 
tions has been the keystone of the econ- 
omy of Western and Central Europe- 
has been a major factor in the slow re- 
covery in that whole area. And this 
slow recovery has culminated in the 
present critical situation, which has 


brought forth the Marshall proposals 
and the recent European Economic 
Report. 

The forthcoming November confer- 
ence of the Foreign Ministers in Lon- 
don may be the last chance for an 
agreement on a unified Germany. But 
Russia’s refusal to take part in the Mar- 
shall Plan, or to allow her satellites to 
do so, gives little promise that the meet- 
ing will succeed -where others have 
failed. 

In the meantime, the U. S. and Brit- 
ain have unified the economies of their 
German zones, leaving open to the 
French and the Russians the opportu- 
nity to join with them. It seems that 
France is in process of doing so, but 
there are few who believe Russia will. 

The problem of the peace settlement 
with Japan is quite different from that 
with Germany. Fundamentally, it is 
less difficult. Japan is more of a sep- 
arate entity, less involved economically 
and politically with adjacent areas. Nor 
was Japan destroyed as completely as 
Germany in either a material or a po- 
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litical sense. The great difference, how- 
ever, is that, while Germany is occupied 
and administered by four powers, Ja- 
pan is really controlled by only one— 
the U.S. It is generally agreed—Russia 
dissenting—that in exercising that con- 
trol the U. S. has done a good job. But, 





in the commission that is to draft the 


‘ Japanese treaty, Russia is to have only 


one vote in 11 and no veto. 
When Japan surrendered, the pre- 


| vailing concept was that Japan should 


‘be shorn of her conquests and should be 
made incapable of regaining any sub- 
stantial degree of military, political or 
economic power. There have been un- 
foreseen developments, however, since 
that day. 


Doubt Over China 


The enormous effort of the United 
States to develop a strong, united and 
democratic China that would replace 
Japan as the dominant power in the 
Far East has failed, up to now. Most ob- 
servers see scant prospect of success in 
the foreseeable future. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
the United States has abandoned all 
hope for a strong, unified China. It does 
mean, however, that Washington offi- 
cials doubt whether the kind of U.S. 
aid given in the past does much good. 

The prevailing view is that the United 
States cannot afford to sit back and wait 
for China to become strong, unified and 
democratic. The conclusion from this is 
that for a long time the U.S. will have 
to look to Japan to provide in the Far 
East those elements of stability and se- 
curity considered vitally important by 
the Western powers. 

Furthermore, since the war, Russian 
policy in the Far East, as elsewhere, 
has been in serious conflict with the 
policies of the U.S. and Great Brit- 
ain. As a result, there is growing appre- 
hension in those countries lest Russia 
should be embarking on a policy of ag- 








grandizement, by which it might re- 
place prewar Germany and Japan as 
the major threat to world security and 
peace. The problem of the peace set- 
tlements, therefore, is no longer merely 
to assure a weak Germany and Japan, 
incapable of aggression. It also must 
be considered in relation to a possible 
future struggle between the Western 
and the Soviet worlds. 

How real is the danger of a resur- 


, gent Germany and Japan, and how 
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JAPAN: ORIENT STABILITY? 
More U.S. aid may be in the offing 


would the degree of development per- 
mitted these former enemies affect the 
present strife and contention among the 
former Allies? 

Germany was more nearly destroyed 
in this war than any other great nation 
of modern times. Even if the great 
powers should repeat the errors made 
after World War I, U.S. observers be- 
lieve it would take Germany several 
decades to recover her prewar strength. 
On this basis, restoring a united Ger- 
many to economic and political sol- 
vency would not necessarily make the 
Reich a direct hazard to world secur- 
ity. This assumes, however, that eco- 
nomic and political developments in 
Germany would remain under Allied 
inspection and control until the coun- 
try had established a position as a 
peace-loving nation. 

Japan’s prospects of becoming a po- 
tential aggressor in the foreseeable fu- 
ture seem to American officials even 


_ more remote than Germany's. Reduced 


to her small and industrially dependent 
home islands, with only token military 


forces, Japan at all times would pre- 
sumably be under the power of the 
United States as the nation able to 
control the surrounding seas. For this 
reason, if no other, the return of indus- 
trial prosperity to Japan does not in it- 
self appear as a real threat of ag- 
gression. 


Serious Responsibilities 


How would a weak and suppressed 
Germany and Japan affect the threaten- 
ing situation existing between Russia 
and the democracies? It would seem 
that the political and economic unrest 
that might result from the suppression 
of two such virile nations would im- 
pose serious responsibilities on the en- 
forcing powers, while at the same time 
offering Russia favorable conditions for 
political infiltration and development. 
Such a situation would be highly unfa- 
vorable to the Western powers, partic- 
ularly to the U.S. 

This is the immediate reason for ex- 
amining the alternative of building up a 
relatively strong and stable Germany 
and Japan under adequate safeguards. 

Obviously, a Germany relatively 
strong, stable and friendly to the U. S. 
would tend to restore Western Europe, 
orient it toward the West, and, in a 
broad strategic sense, furnish a sub- 
stantial buffer state against further Rus- 
sian advance in Europe. 

The American strategists whose rea- 
soning this represents admit at once 
that there is an element of danger in 
any plan involving a strong Germany 
and Japan. The danger is not expected 
to come from a revival of nazism in 
Germany or militarism in Japan. What 
is feared, however, is that, sometime in 
the future, under conditions that can- 
not now be foreseen, Germany or Japan 
might throw in their lot with an aggres- 
sive Russia. 

As regards Japan, this is considered 
almost impossible unless the U. S. abdi- 
cates her potential control of the West- 
ern Pacific. As regards Germany, the 
danger of a combination with Russia is 
viewed as a serious possibility that must 
be recognized—a calculated risk. The 
preventive, as official circles in Wash- 
ington see it, is eternal vigilance in 
maintaining all possible safeguards, and 
a state of preparedness against the re- 


sult of a Russo-German alliance, which 


presumably could be the spark that 
would set off World War III. 
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RUSSIA’S HARD BARGAINING 





IN BRITISH TRADE TALKS 


Reported from LONDON, WASHINGTON and MOSCOW 


Britain is trying to boost trade 
with Russia to get around a 
crippling shortage of dollars. 

Moscow is offering to supply 
about a quarter of Britain's grain 
imports during the next four 
years in return for machinery. 

The United States is watching 
closely, for the deal may have im- 
portant effects on the Marshall 
Plan and on U.S. policy toward 
Russia. 

o 90 °O 
@ Negotiations for an Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement have been stalemated 


by a financial dispute. Britain now is mak- 
ing a new effort to break the deadlock. 
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FOR BRITISH PIPES.... 


Russia needs them at the Baku oil wells 
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But Russia, aided by a bumper grain 
crop, is driving a hard bargain. 

Eight of Britain’s left-wing Laborites, 
members of Parliament who favor closer 
relations with Russia, have just met with 
Premier Joseph Stalin to urge the Krem- 
lin to meet Britain halfway. 

In London, Britain’s Food Minister, 
John Strachey, is asking his Cabinet col- 
leagues to make greater concessions. One 
argument is that Russian grain would 
open the way for Britain to end bread 
rationing. 

Diplomatic exchanges are under way 
to establish a new basis for continuing the 
trade talks that collapsed in Moscow in 
July. Britain’s new economic chief, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, is supporting the move. 

With congressional action on the Mar- 
shall Plan still uncertain, Britain’s leaders 
would like to lessen their economic de- 
pendence upon the U.S. But they are 
unwilling to meet Russia’s present terms. 





@ The immediate issue is repayment of 
Britain’s 1941 credit to Russia for pur- 
chases of civilian supplies. Virtually all 
other aspects of the trade agreement were 
settled in the Moscow talks, including 
commodities to be exchanged, quantities, 
prices, terms and conditions of shipment. 

About $220 million is outstanding on 
the British credit to Russia, and about 
half the goods ordered has yet to be de- 
livered. Russia is asking for a scaling 
down of payments similar to that Britain 
granted France for wartime aid. 

The Russians want the interest rate re- 
duced from 2% per cent to % per cent, 
waiving of 40 per cent cash payments on 
new deliveries and lengthening of the re- 
payment period from 5 to 12 years. Brit- 
ain is willing to agree to the first two 
requests and is offering to prolong pay- 
ments on 60 per cent of the debt. But 
Russia is holding out for prolongation of 
75 per cent of the credit. 

A payment of $9,100,000 was due on 
July 31. But Russia paid only half, de- 
faulting on a debt payment for the first 
time in Soviet history. Britain insists that 
the defaulted sum be paid before trade 
talks are resumed, and the issue is being 
negotiated through diplomatic channels. 
But the disagreement is so minor com- 
pared to the advantages of the trade 
agreement that some observers believe 
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Russia is delaying the deal. The belief 
is that the Soviet Union has an eye to 
the political advantages that may accrue 
from selling its grain surplus to other 
countries, instead of to Britain. 

@ Economic benefits from an Anglo- 
Soviet trade agreement would be sub- 
stantial, however, to both countries. Some 
U.S. officials expect the deal to be con- 
cluded before the end of the year. Britain 
was the largest buyer of Soviet goods 
before the war and rivaled the U.S. as 
No. | exporter to Russia. 

British exports to Russia since the war 
have continued at a moderate level, 
financed in good part by the 1941 credit. 

Russian exports to Britain, however, 
have fallen to an all-time low. Grain and 
timber shipments from Russia, the two 
largest items normally, have been less 
than 5 per cent of prewar. 

Grain shipments from Russia, under 
the trade deal agreed upon in Moscow, 
would be lifted to one million tons dur- 
ing the next year. This is almost one 
fourth as much as Britain was able to im- 
port from all countries last year. In ad- 
dition, Russia is offering to ship one and 
one-half million tons of grain to Britain 
from next year’s harvest and two million 
tons yearly for two years thereafter. 

Canned fish would also be shipped to 
the food-short British. The Russians are 
offering more than two million cases of 
canned salmon and crawfish dwing the 
next four years. 

Timber, badly needed for British 
housing, is another major item the Rus- 
sians have agreed to sell Britain. Enough 


lumber for 33,000 houses would be 
shipped this year and considerable in- 
creases are promised for later years. 

Russia would receive in return 50,000 
tons of railway rails of narrow gauge this 
year for her lumber industry and 100,000 
tons in each of the next three years. Rus- 
sia also would get 300,000 tons of pipe 
for its oi] industry, plus lumber machin- 
ery, electrical equipment and tools. 

Russias need for this machinery is 

acute, and she is facing increasing diffi- 
culty in making similar purchases in the 
U.S. But Russia's bumper harvest puts 
it in a strong bargaining position because 
of crop failures in Western Europe and 
smaller yields in the U. S. 
@ Russia’s grain surplus has many tak- 
ers. Only 900,000 tons have been com- 
mitted for export so far—to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway and Finland. 
Denmark, in addition, is being offered 
100,000 tons in exchange for butter and 
dairy products for which Britain has been 
unable to pay the Danish price. 

Now France is trying to buy one and 
one-half million tons of Russian grain. 
Italy and Austria also may seek Soviet 
wheat. Shipments to these countries 
might pay political dividends, while 
shipments to Britain can bring only eco- 
nomic returns. France's Communist Party 
won five million votes in the last national 
election after Russia promised 500,000 
tons of grain. 

The Kremlin must weigh the requests 
of these countries against the needs of 
the Soviet consumer. The Russian people, 
whose rations were reduced last Novem- 
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ber, have been promised an end to 
bread rationing this year. 

@ Russia’s harvest this year has just 
been announced by the Soviet Govern- 
ment as 58 per cent larger than last 
years. But this figure is based on the 
amount of grain growing at harvest time, 
rather than on actual yields. 

Agricultural experts in America esti- 
mate that Russia has had an actual grain 
yield of 70 to 75 million tons, compared 
to 61 million tons last year and 83 mil- 
lion tons in 1938. 

These experts conclude that Russia has 

an exportable surplus of at least two mil- 
lion tons of grain, if derationing is carried 
out at home. If belts are kept tight at 
home, Russia could export four to seven 
million tons. 
@ American policymakers are placed in 
a dilemma by this prospect. If Russia 
ships grain to Britain and other Western 
European countries, the U.S. burden 
under the Marshall Plan could be re- 
duced. Recovery in Western Europe 
would be aided. But Russia might be 
strengthened by machinery shipments 
from Western Europe. And Moscow 
might gain political influence. 

As a result, U.S. offieials are not en- 
thusiastic about the prospect of Soviet 
grain shipments to Western Europe. But 
they fear to discourage European buyers, 
since they are not sure the U.S. can 
meet Europe's deficit, even if Congress 
approves the Marshall Plan. This places 
the initiative in Russia's hands, as the 
Kremlin decides how to dispose of Rus- 
sia’s bumper harvest. 
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Wheat from a bumper U.S.S.R. crop could bring an end to bread rationing in England 
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Reported from 
WASHINGTON 


The scramble to get commer- 
cial fertilizers by countries short 
of food is paying rich dividends 
to Russia and Chile. 

The two countries control a 
major share of the world’s supply 
of potash and nitrogen, and buy- 
ers are paying the highest prices 
in history. 

Consumers, caught in the price 
squeeze, are trying to find a way 
out by expanding their own pro- 
duction of commercial fertilizers, 
but that will not come in time for 
immediate relief. 

o 0 9 


Control of the world’s biggest supply 
of potash is giving Russia an important 
bargaining weapon on the international 
market for commercial fertilizers. 

As a result of the war, the Russians 
now hold 42 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction and trade in potash. Valuable 
potash production areas of Germany have 
passed into Soviet hands, and the Rus- 
sians themselves claim to have the world’s 
largest undeveloped potash deposits in 
the Urals. 

@ The strong position of the Soviet 
Union in commercial fertilizers is being 
turned into substantial profits. 

Prices charged by the Russians for 
potash from their zone of Germany are 
as high as the market can bear. Russian 
potash has been offered in New York re- 
cently at more than three times the U. S. 
price. Denmark is being offered potash at 
two and three times the American price. 

Many countries find they have to pay 
what the Russians ask, because stocks are 
unavailable from other sources. The 
United States is not in the export market. 
Exports from France and Spain are in- 
adequate to weaken Russia's strong posi- 
tion. 

Sales are brisk, consequently, despite 
the high cost to consumers. Large quan- 
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—on World Commodities 


MOSCOW'S BIG PROFITS 
FROM FERTILIZER SCARCITY 









BERLIN, PARIS, 


and NEW YORK 


tities are being sold to the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 

The U. S. Military Government is buy- 
ing potash from the Russian zone of Ger- 
many to help supply Korea and Japan. 
Reports from Berlin say that the prices 
are high, but exact figures are not known. 

The Russians also are cashing in on a 
tight nitrogen market, although they 
don't have quantities to compare with 
their potash supply. They have sold some 
nitrogen to India at far above U. S. prices. 
Czechoslovakia is being promised 5,000 
tons of Russian nitrogen for next year. 

The high prices of Chilean nitrogen is 
forcing buyers to look for suppliers else- 
where, thus helping the Russian market. 

Chile is the world’s biggest exporter of 
nitrogen fertilizer. But Chilean nitrate 
now is nearly twice as expensive as a 
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CHILE’‘S COSTLY NITRATE 
Customers are building plants at home 


synthetic product produced in the United 
States. 

@ New production of commercial ferti- 
lizers is being planned by several coun- 
tries as a means of getting out of the 
present price squeeze. Relief from ex- 
panded facilities, however, will not come 
in time to help fertilizer buyers this 
year. | 

Egypt, which throughout the war de- 
pended on Chilean nitrate, now plans to 
build its own nitrogen plant with a yearly 
capacity of 35,000 tons. It is to be built 
with the help of a United States Export- 
Import Bank credit. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment also is planning a larger nitro- 
gen project at the Aswan dam. 

Spain is shopping for a nitrogen plant 
in the United States to make her farmers 
less dependent on imports of fertilizers. 

India is building two nitrogen plants 
with a capacity of about 70,000 tons a 
year to cover part of her needs for fer- 
tilizer. 

U. S. nitrogen production is up, but so 
is consumption. Idle plants have been 
reopened to supply occupied countries. 

In Western Europe, countries partici- 
pating in the Marshall Plan for recovery 
probably will be asked to step up their 
own production of nitrogen. That is be- 
ing done in Western Germany, where 
1948 production will be brought up to 
280,000 tons. In Austria, the American 
Military Government is building up pro- 
duction to 40,000 tons, although expen- 
sive coal will have to be imported from 
the U. S. to make the goal possible. 

With the exception of Britain, Belgium 
and Norway, the countries in the Mar- 
shall Plan area are producing far less 
nitrogen now than they did before the 
war. Unused capacity has been estimated 
at 400,000 tons a year. Paris dispatches 
say that lack of coal is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why Europe cannot make 
full use of its nitrogen-producing capac- 
ity. 

But more use of both nitrogen and 
potash is contemplated in the Marshall 
Plan. 

The countries of Western Europe 

would like to use 36 per cent more potash 
than they used before the war. As things 
are now, a large share of it would have 
to be bought from Russia at something 
close to the present high prices. 
@ In the immediate future, little can be 
done to offset Russia’s dominating posi- 
tion in potash. French potash production 
exceeds prewar, and the output in West- 
ern Germany is approaching the prewar 
level. But the supply is not enough to 
meet the demand, and until it reaches 
that point Russia holds a big advantage 
on the world market. 
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seldom has there been such a scurrying and searching for dollars. 

Washington is looking high and low, in nooks and crannies, for dollars te 
help Western Europe over rough spots. The hope is to find enough to shore up 
France and Italy especially until Marshall aid can be given next spring. 

Scattered dollars here and there are being turned up. 

France is allowed to divert part of the loan made by the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank from machinery to fuel and raw materials. She also is to get a 
generous slice of the Nazi gold loot--maybe $90 million. The U.S. will also 
pay her $50 million for services rendered U.S. troops during the war. 

But, on the darker side for France, the Monetary Fund can loan it very 
little more. The Fund has put about $100 million at France's disposal. What's 
more, the World Bank may not come through with another French loan this year. 

Italy, too, is getting bits and pieces. The Export-Import Bank just 


loaned $32 million to 60 Italian firms. A hoard of $28 million in gold stolen 
by the Nazis from the Bank of Italy is being sent back. 








This scraping of the barrel for dollars may keep France and Italy staggering 
along until the end of the year. Whether these dollars will be enough to keep the 
Communists in these countries at arm's length is a question worrying Washington. 

So, ways and means of turning up more dollars are being explored. 

Assets of the U.S. Alien Property Custodian are being considered as col- 
lateral for loans abroad. These assets total around half a billion dollars. 

Legal tangles may snarl such a move. | 

Other assets in the U.S. owned by overseas investors also are coming in for 
more attention. The U.S. Congress probably will want to know why these assets 
can't be sold. Idea would be to lessen the dollar amount of U.S. aid to Europe. 

Significance of the searching for dollars is that everybody is trying to 
avoid a special session of Congress. If enough dollars can be scraped together, 
Congress may not meet until January. But at that time aid for Europe will have 
to compete with tax and appropriation bills. Congress wants to clean up its - 
affairs early in 1948 and get down to domestic politics. 











Aid is coming to hard-pressed Western Europe from a few other sources..... 

South Africa digs down to loan Britain $320 million next year. But this 
loan really is borrowing ahead on what was to come to Britain anyway. Britain 
will have to start repaying South Africa in 1951, when repayments on the big 
U.S. loan supposedly begin. That will be a tough year for Britain. 

But Britain can't worry now about 195l. 


The International Monetary Fund will dole out more dollars to Britain within 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


a short time. This will help the British through the rest of the year. 
Argentina finally is ready to loan money to Italy. This credit is for 
$175 million in pesos to be used to buy food, hides, linseed oil in Argentina. 


The World Bank is to go slowly on further European loanS..e.. 

The feeling is growing that a loan should be made in another area. 
Likeliest choice is Mexico, with Brazil next. A Chilean loan still is out. 

But the Bank's funds are needed more in Europe, many people think. 

Idea of a Ruhr loan to jack up coal production has not been discarded. 

But it won't go through if the U.S. takes over all financial responsibility in 
Western Germany. Bank officials then would let the U.S. carry the ball. 

A Polish loan can't be written off either. But, if it comes, it will be 
small and hooked to coal output. Marshall planning will be thrown badly out of 
kilter if Polish coal exports to the West don't meet desired goals. But the 
Bank will want to make sure that the West gets the bulk of what Poland exportse 
Russia still is getting a big slice of the Polish coal. 

Britain is expected to apply soon for a World Bank loan. 

Tie-in between the World Bank and the Marshall Plan still isn't worked out. 
Bank officers are absent from current talks in Washington between U.S. and 
European experts on the figures sent over from Paris last month. 








World Bank officials are more worried about borrowing than lending..... 

The Bank's bonds have been weak lately. So have other international bonds. 

This trend indicates that U.S. investors may not be ready yet to risk more 
dollars in overseas investments. It may be necessary to have the RFC guarantee 
further issues of the Bank's bonds to make them more palatable to U.S. investors. 
But U.S.-Russian relations are the real key to the international bond market. 











American investors and businessmen are being scared out of China..... 

Stifling government rules, discrimination against outsiders and a racking 
inflation make things too difficult and uncertain for American capital. Rules 
on foreign exchange are perhaps the biggest obstacle. Converting profits and 
sending them home are not permitted. 

Promises to protect U.S. and other investors are just promises. 

Upshot is that U.S. business interests, more and more, are thinking about 
withdrawing from China. A number of sales agencies already have sold out to 
Chinese. American~-owned manufacturing concerns are following suit. 

The U.S. Government itself is not sure whether China is a good risk. 


Will Clayton's resigning is not to leave U.S. trade policy rudderless..eecece 

He is expected to continue pushing hard when pushes are needed. 

The U.S. Congress will hear a lot from Clayton when it starts considering 
acceptance of the charter of the International Trade Organization next year. 
Also, Clayton is likely to be much in evidence when Congress discusses extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, expiring next June. That's the law 
allowing the President to cut tariffs 50 per cent below present levels. 

Clayton's latest achievement is the U.S.-British agreement on tariffs. Brite 
ish countries agree to lower preferential tariffs within the Empire about 25 
per cent. In return, the U.S. makes certain tariff cuts, as in wool, and agrees 
not to increase duties on certain raw materials produced by British colonies. 
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FINANCING AID TO EUROPE 


Reported from WASHINGTON, ATHENS and BERLIN 


snap: EUROPE, counting on Amer- 
ican aid under the Marshall Plan, 
is listening anxiously to every word of 
U.S. Congressman JOHN TABER. As 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, he will have much to say 
about when the money starts rolling and 
in what volume. 

Taber, a New York Republican, has 
just completed his first tour of Europe. 
In such places as Berlin and Athens he 
issued statements making it clear that his 
committee will give the Marshall Plan 
one of its most thorough examinations. 

As submitted by 16 governments of 
Europe, the Marshall Plan calls for more 
than $8 billion of U.S. aid next year. 
Every dollar of it will have to be ap- 
proved by Taber's committee. He, as 
much as any one individual, is in a posi- 
tion to make or break the Marshall Plan. 
@ Taber’s unique power stems from the 
U.S. Constitution, which provides that 
“all bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives.” 
This clause has been interpreted to re- 
quire that appropriations bills, too, must 
originate in the House. This yives the 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee the power of the purse. 

This power, however, is not absolute. 
Legislation setting a new national policy 
usually originates in a committee with no 
purse-string controls. 

In the case of the Marshall Plan, U. S. 

policy toward aid for Europe will be 
framed by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. Only when 
money is needed to carry out an estab- 
lished policy will the Appropriations 
Committee take action. By that time, it 
would be too late for Taber's committee 
to reverse a policy already established by 
the House and Senate. It would not be 
too late, however, for Taber to hold down 
the appropriations and delay action in 
granting funds. The committee decided 
the Marshall Plan was more than Europe 
needed or the U.S. could afford. 
@ What Taber will do to the Marshall 
Plan when it reaches his committee is 
the question now being debated in many 
European capitals. 

Chairmen of the three other congres- 
sional committees directly concerned 
with aid to Europe set meeting dates as 
soon as President Truman asked for 
prompt action. The House and Senate 
foreign policy committees are due to meet 


November 10. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has been called for No- 
vember 15. Taber is the only key com- 
mittee chairman who did not decide im- 
mediately on a date for his group to start 
considering the Marshall Plan. 

Planners in Washington who have 
been reading Taber’s statements and of- 
ficials in Europe who have met the Con- 
gressman are trying to get some idea of 
his attitude from the views he has ex- 
pressed. Following are typical examples 
of his comments on world affairs. 

The Greek Army, said Taber in dis- 
patches from Athens, “must get a move 
on. He told the Greeks that in the 
U.S. “one cop can catch two bandits, 
while here they can’t catch one bandit 
with six cops.” 

The Marshall Plan, Taber also said in 
Athens, “might leave the U.S. out on a 
limb—as a target for Russia.” He added 
he would “hate to see” Western Europe 
built up so much that it could capture 
American markets. 

The people of Europe, he believes, 
“are not taking things as seriously as they 
should.” They do not work as hard as 
Americans. 

On the food situation, Taber’s views 
stirred bitter controversy. He told corre- 
spondents in Berlin that on his trip 
through Europe he had not seen any “un- 
derfed people.” 

In Washington, where Taber is better 
known than in Berlin and Athens, these 
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JOHN TABER 
This Congressman has to be shown 


statements are not interpreted as a sign 
that Taber will refuse the Administration 
money for European relief. 

The House of Representatives has 
known Taber as a New York Congress- 
man for 23 years. He is midway in his 
twelfth term of office in the House. This 
is not the first time that Taber has talked 
harshly where large sums of the taxpay- 
ers money are involved. In fact, such 
talk is the usual opening gembit in Tab- 
ers procedure in dealing with requests 
for funds from a class of public servants 
he likes to call “bureaucrats.” 

Taber's record shows, however, that, 

with two notable exceptions, he has re- 
cently gone along with prevailing U. S. 
world policies. He applied his ax during 
the last session of Congress to the State 
Department's overseas information pro- 
gram, a “bureaucratic” activity for which 
he has a special aversion. He also forced 
a reduction in relief funds for Europe. 
But on other matters of U.S. policy his 
committee generally granted what the 
Administration asked for, though not 
without a searching dollar-by-dollar ex- 
amination of how the money was to be 
spent. Taber disclaims responsibility for 
the four-month delay in approving 
funds for Greek-Turkish aid. He points 
out that detailed budget estimates were 
weeks in reaching Congress from the 
White House. He says final estimates for 
the aid were in his committee for less 
than a week. 
@ Taber's trip to Europe was in prep- 
aration for the task of trimming what he 
might decide are “useless” expenditures 
in the Marshall Plan. 

Budget cutting is a specialty with Tab- 
er. So intense is he at it that officials in 
Washington now use the word “Taber- 
ize” to describe what the Appropriations 
Committee does to their spending plans. 

A typical Taber remark is that one 
million Government employes should be 
fired to save money. At various times dur- 
ing the last year he said that he would 
cut President Truman’s budget by 12, 
nine and five billion dollars. By Taber's 
own figures, he actually trimmed the 
White House budget by $4 billion, 
though the Democrats claim the savings 
amounted to no more than $1 billion. 

Taber’s technique is to learn as much 
about the operations of Government 
agencies as the officials who run them. 
He likes to startle agency heads with 
questions on small details of their work. 
To prepare himself to give the Marshall 
Plan this treatment, Taber planned his 
trip to Europe. 

On the Continent, Taber kept a note- 
book handy wherever he went. When he 
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saw a sign of waste involving U. S. funds, 
he jotted it down. In Turkey, for in- 
stance, he noticed that lighters had to 
wait days in the harbor to unload U. S. 
supplies. Eventually, some U.S. official 
will have to explain this. In Istanbul, An- 
kara, Athens, Trieste, Rome, Vienna and 
Berlin, Taber found items for his note- 
book. He headed back to Washington 
with the evidence he needed to “Taber- 
ize” the Marshall Plan. 

@ Taber's attitude is that he is “just an 
average man” trying to save the taxpay- 
ers money. He was a small-town lawyer 
in his native Auburn, N. Y., before elec- 





tion to the House for his first term in 
1923. His district is traditionally Repub- 
lican. He was an outspoken opponent of 
New Deal measures, but voted for most 
of the war legislation after Pearl Harbor. 

The prospect is that, if the Republican 
leadership in Congress approves the 


* Marshall Plan, Taber will provide the 


necessary funds. But the thrifty Con- 
gressman will do his best to hold to the 
minimum European demands on Ameri- 
can resources, For Taber, the Marshall 
Plan is the greatest challenge in a long 
career devoted to policing Government 
expenditures. 


Conserving Fuel In Britain 


Reported from LONDON 


Farag ee professor of econom- 

ics now has the job of changing the 
work habits of British industry. Britain’s 
new Minister of Fuel ana Power, HUGH 
GAITSKELL, inherited the task from his 
peppery predecessor, Emanuel Shinwell. 
His objective is to cut electricity con- 
sumption one third during peak periods 
daily to prevent a repetition of last win- 
ters power crisis. 

Staggering of work shifts for most of 
Britain’s seven million industrial workers 
is being carried out to achieve this goal. 
The program involves revamping of 
transportation schedules, renegotiation of 
thousands of labor contracts and reorgan- 
ization of community services, in addi- 
tion to intricate production shifts within 
industry itself. 

The scheme, now being implemented 
by Gaitskell, divides all British factories 
into five groups. Each group is being as- 
signed a “power shedding” day—a day 
on which power supplies may be cut se- 
verely. Full power is guaranteed on the 
four other days. 

All plants, as a result, are being forced 
to change their production techniques. 
Operations that consume large amounts 
of power are being shifted to a 4-day or 

4-day week. Night shifts are being in- 
troduced where never used before. Satur- 
day work is being avoided to limit ab- 
senteeism. Only continuous-process in- 
dustries, such as steel, are exempt. 

q An intellectual, whose knowledge. of 
industry is derived from academic studies 
and Government service, Gaitskell has 
other ticklish jobs besides spreading Brit- 
ain’s limited supply of electricity. He 
must complete nationalization of the 
electric power industry, which was voted 
by Parliament earlier this year. He must 
prepare a nationalization program for the 
gas industry for 1948. And, more impor- 
tant, he must keep British industry sup- 
plied this winter with adequate coal, chief 
bottleneck in Britain’s recovery drive. 

At 41, the new Fuel Minister is a mem- 
ber of the young group of Labor Party 
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leaders that has emerged in recent years 
from the universities and professions, 
rather than from the trade-union move- 
ment. 

The son of a British official in the In- 
dian Civil Service, Gaitskell was educated 
in England at private schools and Ox- 
ford University, won a Rockefeller fellow- 
ship during his graduate studies. During 
the ‘30s, he became a lecturer in political 
economy at the University of London. 

Here Gaitskell came into contact with 
many of the intellectual leaders of Brit- 
ain, whose views range from the left- 
wing opinions of Harold Laski to the 
more moderate ideas of Sir William 
Beveridge. 

The war took Gaitskell into Govern- 

ment service. First he was with the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare and later 
became assistant secretary to Hugh Dal- 
ton, then head of the Board of Trade. 
What is now the Fuel and Power Minis- 
try was at that time a department of the 
Board of Trade. Gaitskell’s major re- 
sponsibilities were in this field. 
@ Elected to Parliament in 1945, Gaits- 
kell soon became Parliamentary Secretary 
and chief assistant to Fuel Minister Shin- 
well. Calm in the face of problems, he 
gained a reputation as a good adminis- 
trator, which Shinwell was not. He spent 
a good deal of time studying technical 
problems in the mines and was actually 
at the bottom of a coal pit when his 
ministerial appointment was announced. 
He carries his own pit gear with him 
when he goes on inspection tours. 

Gaitskell earned the stamp of “future 
Cabinet material” when he steered the 
Electricity Nationalization Bill through 
Parliament. His closing speech was so ac- 
complished that when he finished, most 
of the Cabinet, including Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, crowded around to con- 
gratulate him. | 

The Fuel Minister's new responsibili- 
ties leave him little time for his favorite 
recreations—dancing and puttering in his 
garden with his wife and two daughters. 
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HUGH GAITSKELL 
Practicing what he teaches 


It has been a long time since he has been 
able to contribute to learned periodicals 
on his favorite economic subject, mone- 
tary theory. But he keeps on his toes in- 
tellectually by occasional debates with 
his next-door neighbor, E. F. M. Durbin, 
another young Laborite who is parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and a part-time lecturer at London 
University. 

Quiet and unassuming, with a reputa- 
tion for directness and simplicity, Gait- 
skell escaped the storm of political criti- 
cism that surrounded Shinwell during 
last winter's fuel crisis. Shinwell, noted 
for biting speeches, was charged with 
failing to notify the Cabinet of fuel 
stringencies so the Government could 
plan ahead. 

One of Gaitskell’s major problems is to 
win the friendship of Britain’s 715,000 
coal miners and their union leaders, 
whose close support was Shinwell’s main 
asset. The union leaders fought against 
Shinwell’s removal, and they are not yet 
reconciled to Gaitskell’s appointment. 

@ Coal-production depends in good part 
on the morale of the miners. Output this 
vear is expected to fall at least three mil- 
lion tons short of the goal of 200 million 
tons. But savings by gas and electricity 
plants last summer are expected to en- 
able the country to get through the win- 
ter without serious production breaks. 
Coal stocks now total 14,800,000 tons, 
compared to 10 million tons at the same 
time last year. 

Gaitskell’s goal is to produce 106 mil- 
lion tons of coal during the next six 
months. If he succeeds, Britain will be 
able to resume coal exports for the first 
time since the war. On this depends not 
only Britain's own production program 
and her ability to finance imports, but an 
important segment of Western Europe's 
recovery plan. 
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Life Around the World 


Scarcity and prices complicate marketing 
for a household in Buenos Aires suburbs 


BUENOS AIRES 

IFE IN OLIVOS, our “home town” sub- 
: urb of Buenos Aires, hasn’t changed 
much since the war. Prices, against which 
President Perén is waging a campaign, 
have skyrocketed and there's a boom in 
home building. But a day in Olivos be- 
gins much as it always has. 

At 6 a. m., church bells call early wor- 
shippers to prayer. Next the crowing of 
roosters is heard. Then there is the squeak 
of the train as it comes to a short stop 
followed by a whistle and bell that sig- 
nal the local’s departure. Milk wagons 
rumble up the cobblestone streets to the 
clatter of horses’ hooves at what seems 
like a terrific pace and too much noise 
for 6:30 a.m. The drivers add to the 
sound effect by frequently yelling at 
their horses to stop o: go with a long- 
drawn “sh-sh-sh” or abrupt “vamos.” Fi- 
nally there is the sound of a roller being 
pushed over the courts at the Olivos 
Lawn Tennis Club across the street. By 
now, one is definitely aware that it is 
time to get up. 

Now that school is in session again, 
one can see the giris of the Northlands 
English School, dressed in their blue uni- 
forms, walking across the Plaza from the 
station at exactly 8:17 each morning. 
Children who attend foreign-owned 
schools have twice the work of those who 
attend an Argentine school. During the 
first six years, the child must take a full 
morning’s curriculum conducted in Span- 
ish, as required by the Argentine govern- 
merit. In the afternoon, a pupil takes 
almost the same subjects again in Eng- 
lish in order to fulfill U.S. syllabus re- 
quirements. This means that a 6-year-old 
goes to school from about 8:30 a. m. to 
4:30 p.m. Afterwards there is home- 
work to do in both languages, which may 
take as much as two hours. A child in 
the second part of the first grade does 
complicated multiplication and can write 
and speak equally well in two languages. 

Early each morning, our grocer, Sr. 
Gandini, comes to the door to inquire 
of our needs for the day. No waiting in 
line, as at home. The Brothers Gandini, 
whose shelves are stocked with many 
and varied viands both from home and 
abroad, find it helpful to continue this old 
custom. 


Both the grocery and the bar and grill, 


attached to the grocery, are run quietly 
and efficiently. The shelves contain prod- 
ucts made in Argentina by local 
branches of U.S. firms and some items 
imported from the U. S. 

From England come products such as 
mustard, salt in cans, spices. Some tea is 
sent from India to England and from 
there to Argentina. Other teas are im- 
ported directly from Ceylon, India and 
China, Certain products are manufac- 
tured in England but bottled here. The 
same is true of some anchovies from 
Spain and Portugal. There’s cocoa from 
Holland, wine from Chile and France, 
cognac from France, whisky from Can- 
ada and Scotland, rum from Havana. 
Often, Argentina makes products similar 
to those that are imported. Sometimes 
prices of these products are more or less 
the same, and sometimes the local in- 
dustry has the lower price. There seems 
to be no set rule, 

Canned goods, once completely taboo 
in food-rich Argentina, are being used 
now in greater quantity. Many are Mi- 
guelito brand—manufactured by Miguel 
Miranda, President of the Central Bank. 
Prices of canned goods, imported or do- 
mestic, have risen greatly. 

All food prices, in fact, have jumped. 
From a survey made here in town, one 
can say there's been a general increase 
of at least 25 per cent in the last year. 

Results of the Government’s price-fix- 
ing policies have not helped a retailer 
caught in a squeeze. He has to buy su- 
gar from the wholesaler at a very narrow 
margin of profit and provide paper bags, 
at 2 centavos each, in which to put it. 








This means the grocer takes a loss on a 
product constantly purchased by every 
household. The same is true of corn flour. 
For this reason, moderately stocked stores 
sometimes run short of sugar and other 
such products, They cannot afford to take 
a loss or to exist on a 2 or 3 per cent 
markup on staple items. 

There are a few other shortages. Some 
stores have no soap because of the short- 
age of caustic soda used in its manufac- 
ture. Salt has been very short, too. Work 
in the salt mines is no paradise, and work- 
ers prefer to come to the city, where bet- 
ter jobs are to be found in factories. 

Rice is hard to get. Floor cloths have 
become scarce recently. Manufacturers 
complain that the pegged price does not 
make it worthwhile to continue produc- 
ing them. 

But, by and large, it’s easier to obtain 
scarce items in Olivos than it is in 
Buenos Aires. Tradesmen can get a high- 
er price from the comparatively wealthy 
foreigners. 

The vegetable man, the fishmonger 
and the baker come to the door in the 
course of the morning. There are butcher 
shops that phone every evening to find 
out your needs for the coming day. If 
not, a call from you will bring the butch- 
er boy to your door on his bicycle. 

If you want to save pennies, you hop 
on your bike, sit your child in his wicker 
basket in back or front and ride to the 
open-air feria close by on Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings. Here you find all food 
for the table, and clothes and pottery as 
well. The market travels around to other 
centers on other days of the week. Mer- 
chants carry their goods in horse-drawn 
wagons to the streets designated as sell- 
ing areas. Here they set up shop and 
call out their wares. 

Prices are lowest early in the morning 
when poorer people shop. The maid, an 
early comer, can get prices down a bit, 
but they rise when the foreign sefioras 
come to buy. Sometimes at the end of a 
morning, you can buy produce at a re- 
duction of as much as 30 per cent, but 
it may not be of prime quality. 

Up to about six years ago, land in this 
town sold for $6.25 a square meter. To- 
day the same land sells at $17.50 to $20. 
Land speculation has always been the 
best form of investment in Argentina. 
But there are other reasons: general in- 
flation, the natural influx of people from 
the country to the city and suburbs, and 
the shortage of materials. Five months 
ago, lumber was rising in price at such a 
rate that a carpenter couldn't tell you 
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what it would cost to make a bookcase 
until he’d been down to the yard that 
day to buy the lumber. 

Foreigners living in Olivos may pay 
from $80 to $150 rent a month for a 
small, unfurnished house or apartment 
without electrical fixtures. They may pay 
double or triple these figures for a fur- 
nished dwelling. Low-rent dwellings 
aren't available. 

Servants are paid about $25 a month, 
plus room and board. This means that 


even families of modest means often have 
domestic help. Lately, good domestic 
workers have been hard to find and wages 
have gone up. 

A little while ago, when a law was in- 
troduced into Congress that would fix 
minimum wages and healthful working 
conditions for domestic service workers, 
one newspaper indignantly captioned the 
story: 

“A Shock for Housewives—Only the 
Rich May Have Servants!” J. R. 


House hunting proves a knotty problem 


for Princess Elizabeth and her fiance 


LONDON 

IKE ANY OTHER young British couple 
L about to get married, Princess Eliza- 
beth and her fiance, Lt. Philip Mountbat- 
ten, are house hunting. Because the lieu- 
tenant hasn’t a sufficient income of his 
own, it’s “Pop” (as Princess Margaret 
calls the King) who foots the bill. 

The whole problem suddenly has been 
complicated by the fact that the country 
place granted to the couple as a “grace 
and favor” residence burned down. Be- 
cause materials and labor are short, it 
cannot be rebuilt for years—if ever. Since 
the King paid for the house out of his 
private income, he will collect the in- 
surance. 

But where the couple will live after 
the wedding on November 20 remains 
the burning question. While in London, 
they can always stay in an apartment in 
Buckingham Palace. They want to start 
out on their own, however, and probably 
will end up in a small town residence. 

Outfitting their town flat and country 
home, when they find them, will not be 
the problem that faces most British newly- 
weds. With castles and other royal resi- 
dences overflowing with furniture, paint- 
ings, china and other furnishings for a 
home, the Princess will not have to de- 
pend on “dockets.” These are coupons 
that entitle the holder to furniture and 
clothing above the normal ration. 

The principal new items that will be 


needed are kitchen equipment, radios, 
and a vacuum cleaner. Other necessary 
things can be had without permits. Most 
of these carry a sales tax of one third the 
purchase price. 

As the Princess will have no trousseau, 
only a new wedding dress, there will be 
no heavy demand on Britain’s textile sup- 
plies. Hundreds of friends and strangers 
in Britain and throughout the world have 
offered gifts of clothing and clothing 
coupons. Although the sentiment behind 
these gifts is appreciated, all are being 
returned with a note of thanks. 

Wedding gifts, however, are pouring 
in and will be on public display before 
the wedding. The armed services are 
taking up a collection among officers and 
men and will ask the Princess what she 
would like to have with the money con- 
tributed in this fashion. The Dominions, 
and the colonies as well, also are shipping 
in presents. 

In keeping with the times, the King has 
decreed that the wedding will be “aus- 
tere.” No extra money or labor will be 
spent on building stands in the street 
leading to Westminster Abbey. In addi- 
tion, there will be no decorations or a 
public festival. 

But Britons in the home islands and the 
Dominions, too, are insisting that, dollar 
shortage or no, the heiress to the throne 
gets married only once, and it must be a 
memorable occasion, 
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So, in spite of the King, come Novem- 
ber 20, decorations, presents and festivals 
will be the order of the day. The only 
sour note in the widespread public en- 
thusiasm is the opposition of the Com- 
munists to the wedding and the Mon- 
archy. 

The wedding itself will be the occa- 
sion for notables from throughout the 
Empire to gather in London. Some 8,000 
are expected to crowd into the Abbey, 
dressed in all their ceremonial finery, 
gold braid, decorations, ermine and jew- 
elry. The wedding day will be a holiday 
for all school children. 

Although such riches could make a 
sizable dent in Britain’s dollar shortage, 
no one in Britain looks on the trappings 
of history in that way. The average Briton 
would rather go short than have his Gov- 
ernment sell for dollars his national 
heritage of famous paintings, crown 
jewels and other valuables. 

As heiress to the throne, Princess Eliza- 
beth has accumulated a number of titles 
and honors. They include Colonel in the 
Grenadier Guard, President of the Royal 
Society of Arts, and member of the Crown 
of India, an order bestowed on her by 
her father before he lost his job as Em- 
peror of India. 

Lieutenant Mountbatten gave up his 
title as Prince of Greece when he be- 
came a naturalized British subject earlier 
this year. He will probably leave the 
Royal Navy, continuing his rank as an 
honorary title because his duty as Con- 
sort to Princess Elizabeth will be a full- 
time assignment. 

A few days before the wedding, King 
George will grant him a title, probably 
the Dukedom of Clarence. This is a per- 
sonal gift from the King, and neither 
Parliament nor the Privy Council has any- 
thing to say about it. 

Any children the couple may have will 
be known as Prince or Princess and will 
be addressed as “Royal Highness.” But 
they will have no inherited titles by rea- 
son of being direct heirs to the throne. 

For the King and Queen, the burden 
of public engagements will be eased after 
the Princess and her husband return from 
their honeymoon. The King is not fond 
of publicity (he hates being photo- 
graphed), but he is in better shape than 
his photos indicate. Even at 51 he can 
walk the legs off his younger attendants. 

For the Princess, married life will 
mean less opportunity to pursue her hob- 
bies. She will be more in the limelight, 
will have less time to herself, But she is 
so keen on outdoor life, riding, boating 
and hunting, that she is expected to com- 
bine business with pleasure and keep a 
very active schedule. 

Princess Elizabeth is teaching her fi- 
ance the intricate Scottish reels and other 
dances that he doesn’t yet know, so that 
she won't have to dance into the wee 
hours of the morning with someone else. 

E. J. D. 
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THE THREAT TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 





Secretary Marshall's emphasis on world’s need for production 


(Text of speech by U. S. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall before the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1947.) 


6 kj is my first opportunity as Secretary of State to discuss 
our foreign policy before a special gathering of American 
labor. You have an important part to play in the determination 
of that foreign policy, and especially in making it effective. 

Everyone agrees, I think, that labor plays a vital part in the 
functioning of the modern state. If labor can be confused or 
embittered, if labor can be made to lose faith in the commu- 
nity of which it forms a part, then the core of any national 
society is threatened. The enemies of democracy know this; 
and it explains the efforts they make to undermine the con- 
fidence of the labor element in the stability of our institutions 
and the soundness of our traditions. 

I am confident of American labor’s reaction to efforts made 
to disrupt the structure of our society in the domestic field. 
But the problems of foreign relations are in their very nature 
remote from the American scene and are more easily distorted. 
For this reason I wish to outline certain of the fundamental 
considerations which I believe are important to an under- 
standing of the American position today. 

There is a danger that the individual man, whose well- 
being is the chief concern of all democratic policies, foreign or 
domestic, is being lost sight of in the welter of ideological 
generalities and slogans which fill the air. Generalities are 
frequently accepted as gospel truth without even a superficial 
examination of the validity of their basic tenets. Often they 
are intended to obscure the basic issue, which as I see it today, 
is simply whether or not men are to be left free to organize 
their social, political and economic existence in accordance 
with their desires; or whether they are to have their lives 
arranged and dictated for them by small groups of men 
who have arrogated to themselves this arbitrary power. 

This issue is as old as recorded history. But in the world 
today it has assumed more menacing proportions than ever 
before. The great enemy of democracy has always been the 
concentration of arbitrary power in a few hands. 

The particular theory used as a justification for the suppres- 
sion and eventual elimination of civil liberties varies with the 
times. All such theories, however, contain within themselves 
the greatest of all historical fallacies, that in human affairs the 
end justifies the means. 

I do not have to point out to this convention that the rights 
of labor and the hope and possibility of further gains for labor 
are absolutely dependent upon the preservation of civil 
liberties. The issue is not one of political labels, but whether 
or not civil liberties, the right of criticism and right of recall 
of individuals elected to governmental responsibility, remain 
intact. 

No section of the American population has a more vital 
stake in the preservation of free institutions in the world than 
has American labor. For, among the first victims of an: dicta- 
torial regime, and notably of the police state, is the right of 
labor to organize itself for the protection of its interests. 

It is rather trite to say that the world is now a small place, 
but that is a fact, and what happens in distant places affects 


our affairs and our lives inevitably, often very quickly, and 
sometimes most seriously. The present situation in Europe 
is definitely of the last-mentioned character. 

The basic problem of world recovery is production. Produc- 
tion of course involves other critical factors—food, fuel, hous- 
ing and communications, for example, not to mention political 
influences or controls. With reference to the situation in 
Europe, at the present moment the dominant factors are food 
and coal. Problems of foreign exchange, dollar shortages as 
now expressed, are heavily involved in the dilemma. I repeat 
that the immediate requirements at this time are food and 
coal. 

Europe is entering on another long winter. As has already 
been described by numerous observers and authorities, the 
situation is precarious. Outside assistance is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent a really dangerous deterioration in health and 
morale before any carefully determined long-range program 
can possibly be put into effect. 

There now exists the urgent necessity for positive interim 
measures to prevent a fatal deterioration in Europe—political, 
economic and psychological—before Congress has sufficient 
time to consider and act upon a possible long-range plan for 
American assistance. 

The present food-saving plan is one such interim measure. 
The committees of Congress, which are being scheduled to 
meet in November, will undoubtedly consider others. Mean- 
while, the Administration will do all within its limited power 
to lend assistance. 

These measures alone will not suffice. They are but a step— 
an all-important step to prevent a collapse this winter. 

When I made a public statement at Harvard on June 5 last, 
it was plainly evident that a situation had developed where 
we must immediately choose between two lines of action— 
either to concern ourselves solely with our own internal affairs 
despite our heavy commitments in Germany, Austria and 
Italy, while Europe suffered a complete political and economic 
demoralization; or we must take action to assist Europe in 
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“The basic issue is simply whether or not 
men are to be left free to organize their 
social, political and economic existence in 
accordance with their desires; or whether 
they are to have their lives arranged and 
dictated for them by small groups of men 
who have arrogated to themselves this 
arbitrary power.” 


—From Secretary of State Marshall's address before 
the CIO, Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1947. 
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avoiding a disastrous disintegration with tragic consequences 
for the world. Therefore, the suggestion was made that the 
European countries, under the pressure of the dilemma which 
faced them, should join together in working out a mutual basis 
of co-operation for their own rehabilitation and should deter- 
mine, on a businesslike basis, the degree and character of the 
outside assistance they calculated would be urgently needed 
over and above what was humanly possible for them to accom- 
plish for themselves. 

We have now reached the point where 16 nations have 
submitted a preliminary plan, both as to their own agreed 
actions and as to what outside assistance they feel will be 
necessary in the next four or five years. At the same time, our 
resources have been reviewed in order that no step might be 
taken which would involve an unwise drain on our economy. 
The European plan is now under study by the various agencies 
of the Government concerned and by the special groups which 
were formed by direction of the President. Certain committees 
of Congress have planned to meet in a few weeks to consider 
first the measures which may immediately be necessary, 
and later the proposal soon to be submitted by the Govern- 
ment for assistance in the long-range rehabilitation of 
Europe. 

Whatever form the proposal may take, we must be assured 
that the participating countries will make every possible effort 
to reach the production rates they have set for themselves and 
that they will make the necessary fiscal reforms. We have 
great admiration for the fortitude displayed by the people of 
these countries under prolonged conditions of want and 
extreme hardship. But the present situation requires more than 
stoical, even heroic endurance. I repeat that basically the 
present problem of world recovery is one of production. And 
I add the comment that increased production emphatically 
demands harder work, and that in turn demands more, not 
less food. 

The productivity of American farms and factories is of 
tremendous concern to the entire world. For that and other 
reasons, we occupy a very special position in the world, which 
carries with it a heavy responsibility which cannot be avoided, 
even if we might wish to do so. Therefore we must face the 
facts. The United States stands in the midst of a. highly 
critical world period. The situation involves dangers which 
affects every American alike. It would be a great folly to 
assume that we can stand aloof or that we can straddle the 
issue. A very distinguished American recently stated that “no 
private program and no public policy, in any sector of our 
national life, can now escape from the compelling fact that if 
it is not framed with reference to the world it is framed with 
perfect futility.” What endangers the United States endangers 
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all of us—labor, industry and agriculture alike. Because the 
economic stability of Europe is essential to the political 
stability of Europe, it is of tremendous importance to us, to 
our peace and security, and it is equally important to the 
entire world. We are faced with the danger of the actual 
disappearance of the characteristics of Western civilization 
on which our Government and our manner of living are 
based. 

We are proceeding in a determined campaign which has for 
its purpose world stability, a condition absolutely necessary 
to world peace. It is a difficult business. It requires infinite 
patience and a constant effort to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view. But it definitely requires cool calculation and 
great determination. Hasty judgments and short-range thinking 
need to be avoided. Above all things, a regard for the Ameri- 
can tradition is required, the typical American readiness to 
assist those in need of help, to discount vicious propaganda 
and outrageous criticism, and in the end to seek only to do 
what is right, so far as we can determine the right. 





VIEWS OF EAST AND WEST ON MARSHALL PLAN 


Radio discussion, led by Mrs. Roosevelt, among representatives to the U. N. 


(The United Nations General Assembly now has the 
task of achieving a peaceful settlement of the long and 
bitter dispute over the future of Palestine. After extended 
debate revolving around the opposing Jewish and Arab 
positions, the United States Government’s view favoring 
partition was presented. The text was published in our 
October 21 issue. 

(Following are the full texts of the British Govern- 
ment’s view, delivered by Colonial Secretary Arthur 
Creech-Jones before the U. N. General Assembly’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine, Lake Success, N. Y., Oct. 
16, 1947, and the Soviet Government’s view, presented 
to the same committee by Semyon K. Tsarapkin, counsel- 
or of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, Oct. 13, 1947.) 
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om the general discussion concludes and the commit- 
tee examines suggestions which have emerged for resolv- 
ing the Palestine problem, I desire to make some observations, 
though in some respects it will be necessary for me to reiterate 
some of the points in my earlier statement. 

It was to be expected that in the public discussion of the 
problem which Palestine presents, certain harsh and inaccu- 
rate statements should be made regarding the policy of the 
Mandatory Government and the work of the British authority 
in Palestine. We do not complain of fair and disinterested 
criticism. It has been easy enough for those without respon- 
sibility—for those with their own interests to promote—to 
traduce my Government. But my silence must not be inter- 
preted to mean that I indorse inaccuracies and prejudices and 














that there is no answer to the criticisms; rather, it should be 
understood that, whatever the temptation to me to reply, my 
delegation feels that in present circumstances no purpose is 
served by recriminatory talk when the Palestine problem is 
so difficult and grave as it is. It demands from all of us un- 
derstanding, and as little prejudice as possible. 

His Majesty's Government is now surrendering the man- 
date over Palestine with, I note, general approval. The 
United Kingdom set out 30 years ago to establish a national 
home for the Jewish people and undertook to do nothing 


which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of exist- 


ing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 

It undertook, with international indorsement, to facilitate 
Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and to encour- 
age close settlement by Jews on the land while insuring that 
the rights and position of other sections of the population are 
not prejudiced. 

It has proved a thankless, and ultimately an impracticable, 
responsibility, for, in the nature of things, neither Jews nor 
Arabs have been satisfied that their rights and claims have 
been fully acknowledged by the mandatory; neither have felt 
able to assume genuine responsibility in government or ad- 
ministration and neither have been prepared to acknowledge 
differences and find some mutual accommodation. In the cir- 
cumstances, the mandate has proved self-contradictory and to 
a great extent unworkable. 

Nevertheless, the national home has been established, a 
Jewish community of over 600,000 has been built up, the 
Arab population has doubled, social standards have improved 
and economic activities have increased to the advantage of 
everyone. The services of the modern state have been created. 

This is not only our judgment of the situation but is con- 
firmed by the report of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee from which I quote the following extracts: 

“The present difficult circumstances should not distort the 
perspective of solid achievement arising from the joint efforts 
of the Jewish community and the Administration in laying 
the foundations of the National Home.” (Paragraph 93 on 
page 23.) 

“One may find in the record of the Palestine Administra- 
tion evidence of persistent effort to effect gradual improve- 
ments in the economic and social condition of the Arab pop- 
ulation.” (Paragraph 97 on page 24.) 

Britain which has played some part in saving liberty 
against tyranny in two world wars, which contributed some- 
thing to the making of the new Arab nations, which has given 
shelter in the United Kingdagm since the end of the war to 
over 300,000 individuals who would otherwise have been in 
the displaced persons camps on the Continent and has found 
homes since 1933 for some 70,000 Jewish refugees, and which 
by its struggle in war and its adniinistration helped to make 
the national home possible, will be judged before the bar of 
history in due course. 

I want only to say that, in spite of the revolts and the ter- 
rorism, and in spite of the failure of at least one of the com- 
munities to fulfill the normal responsibilities of citizens in the 
maintenance of order in recent years, Palestine has built up 
its services and still enjoys economic prosperity; the machin- 
ery of administration has worked—a great tribute to the-Pales- 
tine authorities and the Government servants who under great 
strain and risk have been employed there. 

Our efforts to find accommodation between the communi- 
ties in Palestine have failed. This cannot be attributed to the 
various terms of the White Paper of 1939, which in a number 
of major respects have not been implemented; indeed, immi- 
gration has continued well beyond the 75,000 contemplated 
and constitutional changes, for reasons outside the manda- 
tory’s control, have not been made. 

In the absence of full co-operation or of any positive contri- 
bution from other powers and in view of the sheer hopeless- 
ness of the mandatory obtaining a settlement and reconcilia- 
tion of conflicts within the mandate, the United Kingdom 
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“Our single-minded purpose is to end 
the tragic situation in Palestine. Whether 
we have any interests in that unhappy 
land is irrelevant: Our anxiety is to facili- 
tate a settlement.” 


—From Colonial Secretary Creech-Jones’ statement 
on Palestine in the United Nations, Oct. 16, 1947. 











Government asked the United Nations to consider the future 
government of Palestine. 

The United Nations Special Committee have submitted 
suggestions and we have made known our agreement with its 
12 general recommendations. We have repeated our views 
that the mandate should be laid down because it is unwork- 
able and that obligations to the two communities irrecon- 
cilable and that Palestine should now move to independence. 
We made these decisions known without delay in order to fa- 
cilitate the work of the Assembly. 

In our discussions with the two communities in recent 
years, we have evolved a number of proposals within the 
terms of the mandate, but experience finally convinced the 
United Kingdom Government that an impartial consideration 
by an international and independent authority was needed. 
It felt that such consideration should not be prejudiced by 
the advocacy by the United Kingdom of any particular 
scheme after our submission to the United Nations, though 
our knowledge and experience were at the disposal of the 
Assembly. This decision seemed the more necessary because 
there exist prejudices and suspicions about Britain’s role in 
Palestine and these have been expressed over a period in bit- 
ter and unfriendly terms. 

Whatever the British views on possible working arrange- 
ments may be, we realized that our efforts in Palestine have 
failed to secure any accommodation between the two commu- 
nities and that it was better we should urge no proposals if 
they were to be suspected of containing some hidden motive 
calculated to serve some purpose of our own, worthy or un- 
worthy. 

The special committee, with some assistance from the fac- 
tual information we provided, have produced their recom- 
mendations and many member states have now freely ex- 
pressed their views on the principles underlying the recom- 
mendations. 

The position of His Majesty's Government remains today 
as I have just stated. I would repeat, however, what I made ' 
clear in my first statement to this committee—that I cannot 
easily imagine circumstances in which the United Kingdom 
would wish to prevent the application of a settlement recom- 
mended by the Assembly regarding the future structure of 
Palestine. 

I also made clear, I hope, where the United Kingdom stood 
in the matter of implementation of any settlement and of any 
decision reached by the Assembly. Our single-minded pur- 
pose is to end the tragic situation in Palestine. Whether we 
have any interests in that unhappy land is irrelevant: Our 
anxiety is to facilitate a settlement. 

The announcement of our decision that we shall make an 
early withdrawal not only of our forces but also of our Admin- 
istration is designed to remove all lingering doubt, to induce 
both parties to face up to the consequences of failure to come 
to an agreement, to emphasize the urgency of the whole mat- 
ter and to leave the U. N. unhampered in its recommenda- 
tions as to the best solution for the future government. 
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It should help to bring home the realities of the situation 
and bring both sides together. It recognizes the place of.in- 
ternational authority in liquidating a grave and menacing 
conflict of interest which is likely to develop in that part of 
the world. 

In our judgment, a Mandatory Government may volun- 
tarily relinquish the administration of a mandate. 

His Majesty’s Government are entitled, in view of the gen- 
eral opinion expressed in this committee and also the unwork- 
ability of the mandate, to lay it down and ask the United Na- 
tions, because of the conflict and its menacing possibilities, to 
consider how orderly government can be achieved and Pales- 
tine move rapidly to self-governing and independence—the 
goal unanimously desired by all the parties and the nations 
represented here. 

We have struggled hard for a solution of these difficulties 
and at the cost of hundreds of lives and considerable wealth. 
Perhaps, in the light of all the advice and criticism offered to 
us in the past by the nationals of other states, more effective 
ways of securing the elusive solution we were always seeking 
may be found. We cannot go on indefinitely faced with the 
hostility of the parties in Palestine, with fierce misrepresenta- 
tions outside and with the drain on our own resources. 

But no scheme for modifying the clash of rights as they are 
understood by the parties in Palestine can be divorced from 
the question of its implementation. It seems to us essential 
that, in determining the nature of a settlement, the Assembly 
should also determine the measures to implement it. 

It would be unreasonable to ask His Majesty’s Government 
to carry the sole and full responsibility for the administration 
of Palestine and for enforcing changes which the United Na- 
tions regard as necessary. It has been suggested, as I under- 
stand it, that the United Kingdom should carry such responsi- 
bility throughout an indefinite transition period until inde- 
pendence is attained, acting under the supervision of the 
United Nations to enforce United Nations policy and being 
assisted by a program of aid as mentioned by the distin- 
guished delegate of the United States, including the possible 
assistance of a voluntarily recruited international police force. 

My Government desire that it should be clear beyond all 
doubt and ambiguity that not only is it our decision to wind 
up the mandate but that within a limited period we shall 
withdraw. They made only two qualifications. First, that in 
the event of a settlement between Jews and Arabs they would, 
if so desired, continue the administration of Palestine through 
the limited period of the transfer to independence. Second, 
that they would consider an invitation to participate in giving 
effect to a settlement in partnership with other members of 
the United Nations. In short, His Majesty's Government will 
not accept the responsibility for enforcement either alone or 
in the major role. 

They still hope that, in view of their firm intention to with- 
draw, both the Jewish and Arab communities will be seized 
with the realities of the situation and appreciate to the 
full the unhappy consequences that can flow to them- 
selves and their country by failing to agree on the future 
of Palestine. 

The United Kingdom Government most earnestly hopes 
that the discussions of the past weeks have revealed the trend 
of world opinion and the dangers of a continuing struggle 
between the two peoples and that their representatives and 
the United Nations will quickly move to some accommoda- 
tion which will bring harmony and stability in this part of 
the Middle East. It is a new situation confronting the parties 
concerned. The weeks of discussion here should make this 
hope not more unrealistic (as it has been described) but less. 

Moreover, we trust that anxieties now felt in the Middle 
East about the present deliberations of the United Nations 
and their possible outcome will not lead to military prepara- 
tion or deployment of force amongst the peoples concerned. 
We hope that no steps will be taken that will be provocative 
and result in violence. Certainly His Majesty's Government 
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“We have struggled hard for a solution 
of these difficulties and at the cost of hun- 
dreds of lives and considerable wealth... 
We cannot go on indefinitely faced with 
the hostility of the parties in Palestine, with 
fierce misrepresentations outside and with 
the drain on our own resources.”’ 


—From Colonial Secretary Creech-Jones’ statement 
on Palestine in the United Nations, Oct. 16, 1947. 











has given and will give no encouragement or assistance to 
actions which will inflame the situation in the Middle East. 
Rumors and assertions that any such encouragement has been 
given are entirely without foundation. 

Another dangerous factor in the present situation is the 
traffic in illegal immigration into Palestine and the connivance 
of some governments in the provision by their nationals of 
ships, arms and money to defeat the mandatory in the very 
difficult task of upholding the rule of law in Palestine. This 
fact greatly influences the feeling of the Arab world and sets 
irresponsible influences at work which cannot readily be 
controlled. 

In this last period, and in discharge of its duties, the Brit- 
ish authorities will have no easy task in controlling the prob- 
lem of immigration into Palestine, particularly in the face of 
the bitter resentment of one of the parties that immigration 
continues at all and the indignation of the other that it is far 
too limited. In any event, it must be recognized that the im- 
migration question is one which arouses bitter feelings in Pal- 
estine and that proposals for a change in the status quo should 
not be lightly put forward by those who have no responsibil- 
ity for the consequences. The complications of this problem 
are known and the difficulties of the mandatory in carrying 
its difficult and onerous responsibility should not be increased. 

My delegation expresses the hope that the committee will 
regard as an urgent contribution to the solution of the Pales- 
tine problem the resolution we have submitted concerning 
displaced persons in Europe and particularly that aspect of 
the matter concerning the absorption of Jews and other dis- 
placed persons in countries besides Palestine. No action is 
more calculated to help the Arab people to a fair apprecia- 
tion of our sincerity in this problem of refugees and Jewish 
displaced persons and our sincerity about the Palestine prob- 
lem than action on this resolution. 

My Government will continue to make available what ex- 
perience and knowledge it possesses for the use of the United 
Nations in its search for the solution to this problem. Our re- 
sources can be used to assist in arriving at an equitable and 
just plan. But I should be unfair to the committee if I did not 
repeat that the sand has started to run and that conclusions 
should not be unduly delayed and the problem of implemen- 
tation should be conceived as a parallel study and integral 
part of the committee’s work. 

On this last point, my Government has stated (and it needs 
to be repeated in view of doubts expressed) that if the As- 
sembly should recommend a policy which is not acceptable 
to the Jews and Arabs, some authority alternative to the 
United Kingdom must be provided in order to implement the 
United Nations policy. If it is desired that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should participate with others in the enforcement of 
a settlement—and everything that can be done to bring about 
a permanent and acceptable solution to all concerned is essen- 

















tial-my Government adheres to the view that it must take 
into account the inherent justice of the settlement and the ex- 
tent to which force would be required to give effect to it. 

But I hope it will be agreed by all delegates that the view 
of the special committee’s report should be upheld that there 
is urgent need for change of status in Palestine. The with- 
drawal of the British Administration there should, if possible, 
proceed by an orderly transfer of power to a suitable author- 
ity recognized by the United Nations to usher in independ- 
ence. Britain, in any case, is unable to sustain a burden too 
heavy for any mandatory to discharge, especially when its 
responsibilities are made the more difficult by the freedom 
enjoyed by the nationals of other states to employ every 
means to defeat her efforts. 

This problem should be studied at once, for it is of the ut- 
most importance that, in the possible absence of agreement 
between the Jews and Arabs, the complicated task of with- 
drawal should not be the prelude to disorder and disintegra- 
tion of the public services essential for the normal life of Pal- 
estine. Without suitable authorities to negotiate and transfer 
responsibility to the preservation of institutions, communica- 
tions and public works, the observance of law and fundamen- 
tal services become problems of major difficulty. Some pro- 
cedure should be worked out by the substitute authority 
which will insure proper safeguards for the preservation of 
good order and the requirements necessary to give effective 
security forces for the police and other measures which the 
situation may require. 

We hope that when a policy is worked out as representing 
the consensus of international opinion both parties will re- 
spect it and not resort to methods which will destroy security 
and create chaos and violence in Palestine. In that unhappy 
eventuality, the United Nations must control a situation dan- 
gerous to peace. We hope that all concerned will realize that 
their ultimate best interests lie in a settiement that can be 
worked in good will and good neighborliness. 

My delegation will have the opportunity of expressing its 
views on certain of the proposals embodied in the resolutions 
before the committee. We desire both now and in the future 
to live in friendly co-operation with Arabs and Jews alike. I 
have tried to restate the position of my Government and to 
suggest that we view our membership of this organization as 
a responsibility not lightly carried. Our earnest wish is to be 
helpful in the great tasks the United Nations was brought into 
being to discharge. We ask the committee to act quickly and 
we hope that the opportunity and the duty confronting the 
member states will be conceived comprehensively and redlis- 
tically as well as in a generous spirit. All of us want harmony 
restored to this Holy and tragic land. 





Soviet Stand on Partition 


Three questions are on the agenda of our Committee: 
the question of Palestine in connection with the letter of 
the representative of Great Britain of April 2, 1947, to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, the report of the 
Special Committee on Palestine question, and the proposal to 
terminate the mandate for Palestine and recognize Palestine as 
an independent state. 

The special session of the Assembly called at the request of 
the Government of Great Britain adopted on May 15, 1947, 
a resolution on the establishment of a special committee to in- 
vestigate all questions and problems connected with the prob- 
lem of Palestine and for the preparation of a report to the 
General Assembly, as well as of proposals in relation to the 
possible ways for the solution of the Palestine problem. 

The representative of the Arab Higher Committee and the 
representative of the Jewish Agency for Palestine have already 
made statements before us on the Palestine question. The 
statements of these representatives and of several delegates 
were full of historical references, parallels, juridical argu- 


ments, etc. Naturally, historical investigations, references and 
parallels can play a certain, and in some cases, a quite im- 
portant part in helping to find the right approach for the 
solution of this or the other problem. 

The historical and legal argumentation of the Arab and 
Jewish representatives heard by us contain a number of argu- 
ments that would be used to defend the Arab point of view 
as well as in defense of the Jewish point of view. But, 
naturally, these historical and legal arguments cannot and 
should not be decisive in this matter; they can play only a 
subsidiary part. The fact is that we have here not an academic 
dispute in respect of how long the Jews or the Arabs have 
lived in Palestine or in respect of the question which of these 
peoples occupied a dominating position in this country, and 
during which period. The substance of the question is con- 
tained in something else. 

We are speaking here of the right of self-determination of 
many hundreds of thousands of Jews, as well as of Arabs, liv- 
ing in Palestine, the right of the Arabs as well as of the Jews 
of Palestine to live freely and peacefully in their own state. 
We should not forget here that during the last war the Jewish 
people suffered exceptional calamities and sufferings. 

In territories dominated by Hitler, the Jews, as is known, 
underwent nearly complete physical extermination. Nearly 
half the Jewish population of Europe was exterminated. 
Enormous numbers of the Jews of Europe were deprived of 
their fatherland, of shelter and of means of subsistence. It is 
necessary to take care of the necessities of a people that has 
suffered such tortures. 

At the same time, it is necessary to point out that no state 
in Western Europe was able to give the necessary aid to the 
Jewish people in the defense of its rights and of its existence 
against the oppression on the part of the Hitlerites and their 
allies. 

All this explains why the Jews strive to create their own 
state, and it would be unjust to deny the Jewish people the 
right to fulfill this desire. The question of the creation of a 
Jewish state is a wholly mature and urgent problem. One 
cannot avoid the solution of this problem, no matter what ef- 
forts are made to complicate it and to drown it in a sea of 
references to historical events, going back to the depth of the 
ages and even to milleniums. 

Taking into account all that has been said above, it is 
necessary to stress particularly that the Jewish people, as other 
peoples as well, have the right that its fate, its security and 
welfare would ‘not be dependent upon the mercy and good 
will of this or another state. And we can help in this the 
Jewish people, acting in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, which provides the insuring 
of the right of every people to self-determination and inde- 
pendence. 

If we clear the question before us of all the superstructure 
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“The question of the creation of a Jew- 
ish state is a wholly maturc and urgent 
problem. One cannot avoid the solution of 
this problem, no matter what efforts are 
made to complicate it and to drown it in a 
sea of references to historical events, going 
back to the ages and even the milleniums.” 


—From Soviet Spokesman Tsarapkin’s statement on 
Palestine in the United Nations, Oct. 13, 1947. 
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‘“‘We consider that the economic unity of 
Palestine would not only correspond to the 
interests of Palestine economy as a whole, 
but also be a means of bringing the peo- 
ples inhabiting Palestine together, and by 
this could prepare in the future closer po- 
litical relations between them.” 


—From Soviet Spokesman Tsarapkin’s statement on 
Palestine in the United Nations, Oct. 13, 1947. 











of a historical and formally legal character, stressed here by 
a number of speakers, and approach the consideration of this 
question on a broad political basis, then the Soviet delega- 
tion is convinced that the Palestine problem will be solved. 

As is known, the reason the Palestine question is before 
the General Assembly is that the mandatory system of govern- 
ment in Palestine established in 1922 did not meet the test. 
According to the statement of the British Government itself, 
the mandate for Palestine has proved to be impossible in 
practice. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that the complications in the 
relations between Arabs and Jews and those bloody events 
that have led to the necessity to bring the Palestine question 
for consideration before the organization of the United Na- 
tions were a result of this lack of success of the mandatory 
government. 

Without dwelling in more detail on the events in Palestine, 
about which sufficient has been said here, I will now turn to 
the report submitted by the Special Committee. 

The Soviet delegation notes with satisfaction that both 
alternatives for a solution of the Palestine problem that were 
submitted by the majority of the Special Committee and by 
its minority are in accordance with the proposals stated by 
the Soviet delegation at the special Assembly session. It is 
necessary to note that the Committee has done useful and 
great work, the results of which will help us here to find the 
best solution for the Palestine problem. 

The Soviet delegation agrees with the recommendations 
that have been unanimously adopted by the Special Commit- 
tee. The most important of these recommendations are con- 
tained in the first and second paragraphs, where the report 
says that the Palestine mandate should be terminated as soon 
as possible and that Palestine should receive independence in 
the shortest time possible. 

In respect of the recommendations contained in Chapter 
VI and VII of the report, in which are formulated the ob- 
servations and proposals for the future regime in Palestine, the 
Soviet delegation considers it necessary to state the following: 

The report of the Special Committee contains two recom- 
mendations: (1) a recommendation adopted by the majority, 
proposing the partition of Palestine into two independent 
states, one Arab and one Jewish, and (2) the recommendation 
of the minority, in which it is proposed to create in Palestine 
a single Arab-Jewish state on a federative basis. 

Naturally, the plan proposed by the minority of the Special 
Committee has its advantages and qualities inasmuch as it is 
based on the idea of the creation in Palestine of a single Arab- 
Jewish state. 

However, under the present circumstances, when the rela- 
tions between Arabs and Jews, worsened before, have created 
such a degree of tension that the conciliation of their points of 
view on the question how the Palestine problem should be 
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solved has become impossible, and the proposal of the mi- 
nority cannot apparently be put into practice. 

Because of this we have to turn to the plan proposed by the 
majority of the Committee, that is the plan that provides for 
the partition of Palestine into two independent states, one 
Arab and one Jewish, as this plan is under the present circum- 
stances the one that could be better put into practice. 

I would like to say here a few words about the economic 
unity of Palestine. The recommendations on the Palestine eco- 
nomic union deserve attention in the view of the Soviet dele- 
gation. We consider that the economic unity of Palestine 
would not only correspond to the interest of Palestine econ- 
omy as a whole, but also be a means of bringing the peoples 
inhabiting Palestine together, and by this could prepare in 
the future closer political relations between them. 

Without going at present into the details for the realization 
of the economic unity of Palestine, the Soviet delegation wel- 
comes the putting of this question and considers that it is in 
this direction that the most satisfactory solution can be found. 

In the face of support in principle of the recommendations 
submitted by the majority of the Special Committee, it is 
necessary to point out that they contain a number of proposals 
and evaluations that cannot be accepted by us without a 
thorough analysis and without introducing corresponding 
amendments. 

Such serious questions as the question of the frontier be- 
tween the two states or of the measures during the transition 
period after the termination of the British Palestine mandate, 
as well as of the status of the city of Jerusalem and a number 
of other more or less important questions, on which I do not 
consider it necessary to dwell at present, call for further and 
thorough consideration. 

It is necessary to note that the question of frontiers be- 
tween the two states, in the opinion of the Soviet delegation, 
possibly because of lack of time could not be completely 
worked out by the Special Committee, as the Committee’s 
proposal for the partition of Palestine in a number of separate 
regions, connected in certain points by way of narrow cor- 
ridors, cannot be considered a satisfactory solution of the 
question. 

The Soviet delegation considers that further work on the 
concrete plan for the delimitation of frontiers and on national 
separation of Palestine should be undertaken by the Special 
Committee so as to eliminate as far as possible the existing 
defects. 

If the Assembly adopts a decision for the partition of Pal- 
estine into two states, a number of complicated questions will 
arise, connected with the termination of the British mandate 
in Palestine as well as with the plan for the partition of 
Palestine itself. 

A question will arise in the first place on what basis shall 
the Government of Palestine be built up during the transition 
period. 

Everyone realizes that the transition period from the present 
state of mandatory government in Palestine to the beginning 
of the existence of two independent states has enormous im- 
portance from the point of view of preserving peace in 
Palestine, as gwell as from the point of view of the future fate 
of both these states. Therefore the Soviet delegation considers 
that, simultaneously with the termination of the mandate, it 
is necessary to take a decision on the authority which will gov- 
ern during the transition period and be responsible to the or- 
ganization of the United Nations and to work out in connec- 
tion with this the necessary measures. 

If, at this session, the General Assembly will decide on the 
question of the creation of an Arab and a Jewish state, this 
will be a great step forward in the solution of the whole 
Palestine question. 

These are the general statements of principle that the Soviet 
delegation considers necessary to make at present, reserving, 
naturally, for itself the right to speak in the future on separate 
concrete questions, 














Russia’s Intentions as Seen by Churchill 


(Text of Winston Churchill’s views on world prob- 
lems delivered by transcription over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Foundation dinner, New York City, Oct. 14, 1947.) 


W. E HAVE TRAVELED a long way in opinion since I spoke 
at Fulton, under the auspices of the President, 18 months 
ago, and many things which were startling or disputable then 
have now become the foundation of dominant Anglo-Ameri- 
can thought. 

During all this time the Soviet governments have poured 
out through their radio, in 26 languages, enormous speeches 
made on their behalf, an increasing stream of abuse upon the 
Western World, and they have accompanied this virulent 
propaganda by every action which would prevent the world’s 
settling down into a durable peace, or the U. N. organization 
playing its part as a great world instrument to prevent war. 

Indeed, the conferences at Lake Success, perhaps prema- 
turely, have become a board in which reproaches and insults 
are hurled at each other by the greatest states; hurled at each 
other for all mankind to hear if they care to listen, but then 
some of them are getting tired. 

I’ve been much puzzled to know why it is that the Soviet 
governments have taken this violently aggressive line. From 
an external point of view, it seems so foolish and we wonder 
what is the real motive behind it. I cannot, myself, believe 
that it is the prelude to war. These 14 men in the Kremlin, 
who rule with despotic power the vast populations and terri- 
tories of which they are the masters, are very capable and well 
informed. If their minds were set on war, I cannot believe that 
they would not lull the easy-going democracies into a false 
sense of security. Hitler was a master of this and always be- 
fore or during some act of aggression he uttered soothing 
words or made nonaggression pacts; therefore, while I cannot 
exclude the danger of war I do not think the violent abuse 
which the Soviet Government and their Communist adherents 
all over the world lavish on all existing forms of civilization is 
necessarily a sign of danger, or of imminent danger. 

It is more likely, in my opinion, being used for internal 
purposes; if there are only 14 men all eyeing one another, 
deeply conscious of the enormous population they hold in 
chains of mind and spirit, enforced by terror, it may well be 
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that they think it pays them and helps them to perpetuate 
their rule by representing to the otherwise blindfolded masses 
of the brave and good-hearted Russian people that the Soviet 
Government stands between them and a repetition of the hor- 
rors of invasion which they withstood, when it came, so man- 
fully. 

Now, I devoutly hope that this view of mine may prove to 
be correct. But the United States and the Western democ- 
racies of Europe will fail to profit by the hard experiences they 
have undergone if they did not take every measure of prudent 
defensive preparation which is open to them. While taking 
all necessary steps and above all maintaining a solid front we 
should not, however, be hasty in abandoning our hope in the 
United Nations organization, It may be that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and their Communist fifth columns in so many coun- 
tries will, at some moment or other, quit the United Nations 
organization. Then there would be what is called two worlds, 
and we should all be sorry to see that. But if one of these 
worlds is far more powerful than the other and is equally vig- 
ilant, and is also sincerely desirous of maintaining peace, there 
is no reason why a two-world system should lead to war. 

Great wars come when both sides believe they are more 
or less equal, and when each thinks he has a good chance of 
victory. No such conditions of equality would be established 
if the Soviet Government and their Communist devotees were 
to make a separate organization of their own. Indeed, the two 
great systems might even begin to be polite with one another 
and speak again in the measured language of diplomacy. 

Therefore, it seems to me, we should not be unduly de- 
pressed if the Soviet-Communist forces should decide to part 
company with the world organization. Certainly we ought 
not to give away anything which is essential to our security in 
order to persuade them to linger with us for the purpose of 
paralyzing the joint harmonious action of three-quarters of 
mankind. 

I must now say a word about my own country, and yours. 
First of all, I ask you to pay no attention to the many insulting 
things which are said about the United States by the Commu- 

nists and crypto-Communists and fellowtravelers in our island. 
‘Their interests, and their instructions, naturally lead them to 
say everything in their power to make division between us. 
You should completely ignore their taunts and jeers—for in- 
stance, I noticed in the newspaper bitter words from a Mr. 
[J. B.] Priestley, who gained some acceptance in the war from 
the fact that we used him for broadcasting purposes. He has 
no influence. No American should allow himself to be irritated 
or offended by such diatribe. They do not represent in the 
slightest degree the feelings of the British nation, or I may say, 
of His Majesty's Government. 

We are a Socialist Government—you may have heard of 
that—and I am leader of the Conservative Party in opposition 
to it—perhaps you have heard of that, too. But I can tell you 
that there is no country in Europe which makes a firmer or 
more solid front against Soviet and Communist encroach- 
ment than Great Britain. There is no doubt whatever that the 
government, and the overwhelming mass of the British peo- 
ple, at home and throughout our Commonwealth, if any great 
issue should arise affecting human freedom, would act with 
the United States in the same solidarity and fraternal intimacy 
which has so lately given us victory against the combined dic- 
tatorship of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

I believe that Britain will rise again with even higher in- 
fluence in the world than she now exercises. I work for the re- 
vival of the united Europe. I am sure that the English-speak- 
ing world can weather all the storms that blow. But that above 
all these a world instrument, in Al Smith’s words, “to weld the 
democracies together,” can be erected which will be all pow- 
erful so long as it is founded on freedom, justice and mercy 
and is well armed. 
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Will U.S. Replace 
Envoy to Russia? 


A new U.S. Ambassador to Russia 
is possible before long. Gen. W. Be- 
dell Smith considers himself a “short- 
timer” in the job. There is talk that he 
will return to the United States soon 
and a new man sent to represent the 
United States at the Russian capital. 


oo 90 


When the question of the German 
Ruhr finally is settled, the United 
States probably will foot 90 per cent 
of the bill and Britain only 10 per 
cent. There has been speculation that 
the British would provide a quarter of 
the imports into the Ruhr, but ex- 
perts now studying the situation say 
they will not be able to do that much. 
Thus, more of the cost would be auto- 
matically shifted to Washington. 


oo 98 


The U.S. War Department wants 
to keep Western Germany separate 
from the rest of Europe when Con- 
gress gets around to voting funds for 
international aid. The idea is that 
Congress might trim the financing of 
the Marshall Plan, and the War De- 
partment doesn’t want its occupation 
funds included in cuts that might be 
ordered for the rest of Europe. 


oo 9 


Russian propaganda is reaching fe- 
verish heights in its efforts to con- 
vince the world of the Soviet’s su- 
periority in world leadership. Current 
propaganda claims are that Russians 
either invented or discovered the 
steam engine, locomotive, telegraph, 
wireless and penicillin, among other 
things. This line is being drubbed into 
the countries of Eastern Europe. 


o 0 0 


British Conservatives are convinced 
that the Labor Government will fall 
from power before it completes its 
program to nationalize all basic indus- 
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Crippling Scarcity 
Of Gas in Argentina 


tries. One thing is certain, however. 
When and if the Conservatives come 
back to power, they will not “dena- 
tionalize” the industries that have 
been put under Government control 
by the Laborites. 


oo 90 


Czechoslovakian Communists are 
trying to break up the Slovak Demo- 
cratic Party, one of the chief barriers 
to Communist control of the country. 
Two party members are to be tried 
for conspiracy. Communists want a 
special court appointed to avoid the 
regular courts, where their influence 
is slight. 


oo 0 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is disturbed by a sudden out- 
break of looting in Japan. Homes of 
Americans stationed in that country 
have been the chief target of Jap- 
anese burglaries. MacArthur has sent 
a memorandum to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment demanding more _ precau- 
tionary measures. 


o 0 90 


A shortage of gasoline has reached 
alarming proportions in Argentina. It 
is causing real concern to the Peron 
Government. Many trucks, taxis and 
private automobiles have been forced 
off the streets because their owners 
cannot get fuel. The basic trouble is 
that gasoline consumption has risen 
75 per cent since the war, while sup- 
ply is up less than 30 per cent. 


o 0 Oo 


Despite the current tension over 
Europe, Russia’s ultimate plan is for 
domination of the Far East. That, at 
least, is the opinion of some of the 
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Snag in Plan To Raise 
Trade Loan for Japan 


best qualified students of Russian 
policy. They are thinking in terms of 
25 to 50 years. 


o 0 9 


The Province of Ontario, Canada, 
is so anxious to get settlers from Eng- 
land that it plans to start two airplane 
flights daily to bring emigrants from 
the British Isles. Three flights weekly 
have brought in 2,000 new settlers 
since August. After the two-a-day 
flights start, Ontario expects to bring 
in 7,000 more by the end of the year. 


o 0 9 


The American plan for raising a 
world trade loan for the Japanese has 
hit an unexpected snag. Original idea 
was to secure the loan with a hoard of 
Japanese gold and other precious 
metals, probably worth $135 million. 
The trouble is, however, that Ameri- 
can bankers approached on the idea 
want the security on deposit in the 
U.S. and Occupation Headquarters 
might have trouble getting authority 
to ship the hoard out of Japan. 


o 0 9 


France is relaxing. restrictions on 
outside businessmen who want to set 
up enterprises in North Africa. One 
of the reasons is apprehension that the 
growing impatience with Paris over 
limitations placed on business might 
add to colonial unrest generally. 


oo °0o 


Red tape, combined with uncer- 
tainty as to the future, is driving 
American businessmen out of China. 
One big manufacturer in Shanghai 
has already sold out to Chinese in- 
terests. Several U.S. sales agencies 
also have closed up shop. Others are 
threatening to follow suit. Biggest dif- 
ficulty is that Americans have been 
prevented by Chinese regulations 
from sending their profits home. 
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